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Only the actions of the Just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the Dust. 


CuaptTer XII. 


OWARDS the close of the month, Sir Francis Bendibow, 

having seriously turned the matter over in his mind, wrote a 
note to his solicitor, Merton Fillmore, asking him whether he could 
spare time to come over to the bank that afternoon and have a chat 
with him. This note he despatched to Mr. Fillmore by a private 
messenger, who was instructed to wait for an answer. In half an 
hour the messenger returned, and Sir Francis read the following : 

“ Dear Bendibow,—I don’t see my way to come to you to-day. 
If you have anything particular to say, dine with me at my house this 
evening at seven o’clock.—Yours truly, Merton Fillmore.” 

“ Well, perhaps that will answer better, after all,” murmured the 
baronet, folding the paper up again with sombre thoughtfulness. 
“He gives you a decent dinner, too.” So, punctually at seven 
o'clock, Sir Francis’s carriage drove up to Mr. Fillmore’s door ; the 
footman gave a loud double knock, and the baronet, in black tights 
and ruffled shirt, was ushered into his host’s presence. 

Though a solicitor, Merton Fillmore was an English gentleman, 
of Scotch descent on his mother’s side, and more Scotch than 
English in personal appearance ; being of good height and build, 
lean, bony, and high-featured, with well-formed and powerful hands, 
carefully groomed finger-nails, short reddish whiskers, and bushy 
eyebrows. His eyes. were dark blue, sometimes appearing black ; 
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clear and unflinching in their gaze. The head above was well 
balanced, the forehead very white, and hollowed at the temples. 
His movements were quiet and undemonstrative ; when speaking at 
any length, he habitually pressed his clenched right hand into the 
palm of his left, and kept it there. At the end of a sentence, he 
would make his handsome lips meet together with a grave decisiveness 
of expression. His voice had unexpected volume and depth ; it 
could be resonant and ear-filling without any apparent effort on the 
speaker’s part ; it could also sink until it was just above a whisper, 
yet always with a keen distinctness of enunciation that rendered it 
more audible than mere vociferousness. Soft or melodious it never 
was ; but its masculine fibre and vibration were far from unpleasing 
to most ears, certainly to most feminine ones. Fillmore, however, 
was a bachelor; and though still a little on the hither side of forty, 
he did not seem likely to change his condition. Ife threw himself 
with unweariable energy into his profession ; it almost monopolised his 
time and his thoughts. He saw a good deal of society ; but he had 
never, so far as was known, seen any woman who, to his thinking, 
comprised in herself all the attractions and benefits that society had 
to offer. He might, indeed, have been considered cold, but that 
was probably not so much the case as it superficially appeared to be. 
That he should have chosen the solicitor’s branch of the legal 
profession was a puzzle to most people. His social position (his 
father had been a gentleman, living upon his own income, and there 
was no economical reason why Merton should not have done the 
same) would naturally have called him to the Bar. It can only be 
said that the work of a solicitor, bringing him as it did into immediate 
contact with the humours, the ambitidns, the disputes, and the weak- 
nesses of mankind, suited his peculiar genius better than the mere 
logical partisanship of the barrister. He cared more to investigate 
and arrange a case than to plead it before a jury. He liked to have ~ 
people come to him and consult him ; to question them, to weigh 
their statements against his own insight, to advise them, to take their 
measure ; to disconcert them or to assist them. He by no means 
cared to bring all the suits on which he was consulted before the 
court ; on the contrary, he uniformly advised his clients to arrange their 
disputes privately, furnishing them at the same time with such sound 
reasons for so doing, and with such equitable advice as to a basis of 
agreement, as to gain for himself the reputation of an arbitrator 
rather than of an advocate. Nevertheless, whenever it became 
necessary to push matters to an extremity, the side which Merton 
Fillmore was known to have espoused was considered to be already 
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half victorious. No other solicitor in London, in fact, had anything 
like the reputation of Merton Fillmore; he was among his fellows 
what Mr. Adolphus or Mr. Serjeant Runnington was among 
barristers. But his acquaintance with the domestic secrets of 
London fashionable society was affirmed, doubtless with reason, to 
be more extensive than’ that of any physician, confidential clergy- 
man, or private detective in the metropolis ; he held in his hand the 
reputation and prosperity of many a man and woman whom the 
world delighted to honour. Such a position is not attained by mere 
intellectual ability or natural ingenuity ; it demands that rare combi- 
nation of qualities which may be termed social statesmanship ; 
prominent among which is the power of inspiring others with the 
conviction that their revelations will be at least as safe in'the hearer’s 
possession as in their own ; and that he is broadly and disinterestedly 
tolerant of human frailties. Most men, in order to achieve success 
and eminence, require the spur of necessity or of ambition ; but it 
is doubtful whether Fillmore would have been so eminent as he was, 
had either ambition or necessity been his prompter. He loved what 
he did for its own sake, and not any ulterior object. From the social 
standpoint he had nothing to desire, and pecuniarily he was indepen- 
dent. What he made with one hand in his profession, he frequently 
gave away with the other; but no one knew the details of his 
liberality except those who were its objects. He seldom spoke 
cordially of anyone ; but few were more often guilty of kindly acts. 
He was a man with whom nobody ventured to take a liberty, yet 
who spoke his mind without ceremony to everyone. No one could 
presume to call Merton Fillmore his friend ; yet, no honest man ever 
found him unfriendly. He was no conventional moralist, but he 
distinguished sharply between a bad heart anda good one. These 
antitheses might be produced indefinitely ; but enough has been 
said. 

Fillmore lived in a handsome house in the then fashionable 
district of London. It was one of the best furnished and appointed 
houses in the town; for Fillmore was a man whose naturally fine 
taste had been improved by cultivation. During his annual travels 
on the Continent he had collected a number of good pictures and 
other works of art, which were so disposed about his rooms as to 
show that their owner knew what they were. The machinery by 
which his domestic economy moved was so well ordered as to be 
invisible ; you never remarked how good his servants were, because 
you never remarked them at all. Once a week he gave dinners, 
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this dinner was followed by a reception. People renowned in all 
walks of life were to be met with there. Lord Byron made his 
appearance there several times—a young man of splendid eyes and 
an appalling reputation, which his affable and rather reticent bearing 
scarcely seemed to justify ; Lady Caroline Lamb, who was supposed 
to be very much in love with him, and to whom his lordship was 
occasionally rather impolite ; William Godwin, a dark little creature, 
too ugly not to be clever, but rather troublesome to converse with ; a 
tall black-haired man, superbly handsome, in clerical garb—a man 
‘whose great black eyes had seen more trouble than was whole- 
some for their owner—who, indeed, as Hazlitt once remarked to 
Fillmore, would probably have been a great deal better if he hadn’t 
been so damned good ; an agreeable little Irish lady, the author of 
an irretrievably moral work for the young, entitled “ Frank ” ; a small- 
chinned, lustroas-eyed, smiling, fervent gentleman, who had written 
a number of graceful essays and poems, and whoalso, oddly enough, 
was editor of a terrific Radical journal with a motto from Defoe ; a 
short, rather stout, Italian-looking fellow, with a flashing face and 
forcible gesticulation, the best actor of his day, and a great toper ; 
another stoutish man of a very different complexion, with a counte- 
nance like a humanised codfish, thick parched lips that always hung 
open, pale blue prominent eyes, and an astonishing volubility of 
philosophical speculative dogmatism ; a fastidious, elderly, elegant, 
womanish, sentimental poetaster named Samuel Rogers, who looked 
not unlike a diminished Sir Francis Bendibow with the spine taken 
out ; and, in short, a number of persons who were of considerable 
importance in their own day, and have become more or less so since 
then. He would be hard to please who could not find someone to 
his mind in Merton Fillmore’s drawing-room. 

Sir Francis Bendibow, on the evening with which we are at 
present concerned, had a good deal on his mind ; but that did not 
prevent him from enjoying an excellent dinner. He was happy in 
the possession of a strong and well-balanced physical organisation, 
upon which age, and a certain amount of free living in youth, had 
made small inroads. If he had become a trifle stiff or so in his 
joints, he was still robust and active, and bade fair to outlive many 
who were his juniors. That injurious chemistry whereby the mind 
and emotions act upon the animal tissues was but faintly operative 
with Sir Francis ; though it is not to be inferred that he was deficient 
in mental or in a certain kind of emotional vigour. He and Merton 
Fillmore were on familiar terms with each other—as familiar as the 
latter ever was a party to. Fillmore had been the legal adviser of 
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the bank for ten years past, and knew more about it, and about Sir 
Francis himself, than the baronet was perhaps aware of. But the 
baronet was thoroughly aware of the solicitor’s abilities and force of 
character, and paid deference thereto by laying aside, when in his 
company, the air of courteous superiority which he maintained 
towards the generality of men. Fillmore’s tendency in discussion 
was towards terseness and directness ; he expressed himself in few 
words, though ordinarily pausing a few moments on the threshold of 
asentence. Sir Francis, on the contrary, inclined to be ornamental, 
intricate, and wavy ; not because he was ignorant that a straight line 
is the shortest distance between two points, but because there was 
an arabesque bias in him, so to speak, that prompted him to shun 
straightforwardness as if it were a sort of vulgarity. Sometimes, no 
doubt, and with some men, this method was effective ; as the simple 
person on foot is outdone by the skater, who, at the moment of 
seeming to accost him face to face, all at once recedes sideways in a 
wheeling curve that brings him wonderfully behind the other’s 
shoulder. But it was time thrown away to indulge in such caprioles 
with a man like Merton Fillmore ; and, as Sir Francis had the good 
sense to comprehend this, the two commonly got on together very 
comfortably. 

This evening, however, when the cloth had been drawn, and the 
invisible servants had disappeared, Fillmore, looking at his guest 
as he pushed towards him the decanter of claret, perceived that there 
was something more than usual on his mind. Therefore he said, 

“ Has that boy of yours been getting into any more scrapes?” 

“ Not he !” answered the baronet, holding his glass up to the light 
for a moment, and then turning the contents down his throat. 
“Poor lad, he’s scarce recovered yet from the fall he got off that 
coach.” 

They cracked filberts for a while in silence. At last Fillmore 
said, 

“Ts the bank doing well?” 

“Oh, if it never does any worse, I ought to be satisfied.” 

“You must look out for a partner,” observed Fillmore, after a 
pause. “Your son will never make a banker. And you won't live 
for ever.” 

“The experience I have had with partners has not been encour- 
aging,” said Sir Francis, with a melancholy smile. ‘The boy has 
plenty of brains, but he’s not strong ; and, hang it! a spirited young 
fellow like him must have his fling. ‘Time enough to talk to him 
about business when he’s seen a bit of the world.” 
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“ He will see a bit of the next world before long, if you don’t 
keep him better in hand,” said Fillmore. ‘You ought to get a 
partner. All men are not Charles Grantleys, if you refer to him. 
You can do nothing else, unless you intend to marry again.” 

“T marry again? Good Ged, Fillmore! If everybody else were 
as far from that as I am, the child born to-day would see the end of 
the world. No, no: I'd sooner give up business altogether. There 
are times, begad, when I wish I had given it up twenty years ago.” 

The baronet said this with so much emphasis that Fillmore, after 
looking at him for a few moments, said, 

“What times are those, Bendibow ?” 

“Tt’s rather a long story,” the other replied ; and hesitated, 
wrinkling his forehead. As Fillmore kept silence, he presently 
resumed, “ You know what confidence I have always reposed in you. 
To others I show myself only as the banker, or the man of the 
world ; but to you, my dear Fillmore, I have always opened myself 
without disguise. You comprehend my character ; and I suppose you 
would say that I’m a fair average specimen of the genus homo—eh?” 

“If you require my opinion of you, I can give it,” replied 
Fillmore quietly. 

“ Well, ’tis not often one gets his portrait drawn by an artist like 
you,” said the baronet laughingly. ‘“‘Extenuate naught, nor set 
down aught in malice,’ as Charley Kean has it. I expect to be 
edified, I assure you.” 

“To begin with, your bank is the last place where I should think 
of putting my money,” said Fillmore, with deliberation. 

“What the dooce! .. ” 

“You may be as prosperous as report says you are,” continued 
Fillmore ; “ but you are a gambler to the marrow of your bones. 
You have put money in ventures which promised cent. per cent. ; but 
they were carried on at imminent risk of ruin. If you have not been 
ruined, you have only your luck to thank for it. I like you well 
enough ; and you have made a great success for a man of your 
beginnings ; but you have no more morality than there is in that 
decanter of claret. Don’t take offence, Sir Francis. The day I find 
you, or any other man, committing a crime of which no alteration in 
my circumstances or temperament could have rendered me capable, 
that day I shall throw up my profession and become a journeyman 
evangelist. We have always been on friendly terms, and I shall 
never take advantage of facts about you that have come to my know- 
ledge ; but . . . well, are you determined to be indignant ?” 

“Damme, sir, you have insulted me in your own house ! I ——’ 
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“Don’t be a fool, Bendibow,” interrupted the other coldly. 
“You have come here to ask my advice, and perhaps my assist- 
ance. You can have both, within certain limits ; but on condition 
that you don’t require me to shut my eyes to your character. 
Technically speaking, I have insulted you ; and you may resent it if 
you like. But as a man of the world, you may remember that I have 
not spoken in the presence of witnesses; and that if you were 
blameless, the insult would recoil on myself. Take time to think 
it over, and then do as best pleases you.” 

Sir Francis, however, whatever may have been his other failings, 
was not slow-witted ; and he had already taken his attitude. You 
have a damned disagreeable way of putting things, Fillmore,” he 
said ; “you ought to know that something more than logic is 
necessary to make social intercourse agreeable. It is not so much 
what you say, as your manner of saying it, that got the better of my 
temper for a moment. I’m not going to quarrel with you for not 
believing me to be a saint ; you may distrust my financial discretion, 
if you like ; but you can’t expect me to be interested in hearing 
your reasons. Let me try the other claret. I have made my 
mistakes, and I’ve repented of them, I hope. No man, unless he’s a 
fool, gossips about his mistakes—why should he? Do you mean to 
say that I can’t consult you on a matter that annoys me, without 
your raking up all my follies of the last five-and-twenty years?” 

“ My intention was not to alter our relations, but to define 
them,” Fillmore replied. ‘As we stand now, we are not likely to 
misconceive each other. What is this annoyance?” 

“Tt comes from one of my follies that you’ve not been at the 
pains to remember. But I suppose you know that when Grantley 
absconded, he left a daughter behind him, whom I adopted ; and 
that ten years ago she married and left England.” 

Fillmore nodded. 

“She came back a week or two ago,” continued the baronet ; 
“and she acted a little scene at my expense in my office. It was 
at my expense in more ways than one. She is a devilish clever 
woman. She had a grudge against me for not having given her the 
dowry she wanted at the time of her marriage ; and . . . well, the 
upshot of it was, that I compounded with her for some thousands of 
pounds. It was confoundedly inconvenient at the time, too; and 
after all, instead of banking with us, as she had given us to under- 
stand she would, the little rascal has gone to Child’s. Her husband 
left her a very pretty fortune. There’s not a widow in London better 
off or better-looking than she is.” 
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“ She means to settle here ?” 

“She does. And I would give a good deal if she had settled 
in New Zealand instead !” 

“ From what you have said,” observed Fillmore, after a pause, 
‘* T infer that the lady knows something to your discredit.” 

“ Thank you! It’s not what she knows, but what she may come 
to know—at least, something might happen which might be very 
annoying. Hang it, Fillmore, can’t you keep your inferences to 
yourself? I’m not in the dock—lI’m at your table !” 

“ If I am to understand your story, either you must tell it, or I 
must guess it.” 

“Tam telling it, as fast as I can use my tongue,” returned Sir 
Francis, who was beginning to be demoralised by the lawyer’s im- 
perturbable high-handedness. ‘To hear you, one would suppose 
that I was talking in riddles.” 

“Tt may be my obtuseness ; but I cannot see why the fact that 
a good-looking woman, who is your niece and adopted daughter, 
chooses to live in London, should in itself cause you annoyance.” 

“ If you will do me the favour to listen to me for a moment, I 
may be able to explain it. This niece and adopted daughter of 
mine is . . . is not my own daughter, of course.” 

“ Does anyone believe that she is ?—The lady herself, for 
example?” 

“ If she did, I should not be inconvenienced in the way I am. 
Had I foreseen all contingencies, I should have brought her up in the 
belief that she was my own daughter. As far as giving her every 
advantage and indulgence that was in my power is concerned, no 
daughter of my own could have been treated differently. But though I 
omitted to disguise from her the fact that she was not my own flesh 
and blood, I was careful never to enlarge upon the misfortunes of 
her actual parentage. I never spoke to herabout Charles Grantley. 
Whatever she may have learnt about him did not come from me. 
I have always discouraged all allusion to him, in fact; but a 
girl’s curiosity will be gratified even to her own hurt ; and Perdita 
has more than once given me to understand that she knew her 
father’s name, if not his history.” Here Sir Thomas paused, to 
pour himself out a glass of claret. 

“Since the man is dead,” said Fillmore, “and his reputation 
not of the brightest, her knowing about him can injure no one but 
herself.” 

“ Let us put a case,” said the baronet, narrowing his eyes and 
turning his face towards the ceiling, “ Let us suppose she were 
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to say to herself, ‘My father disappeared so many years ago, a 
fugitive from justice. Some time after, report came of his death. 
Now, there may be true reports, and there may be false reports. 
Has this report had such confirmation as to put its truth beyond 
all possibility of question? It has not. It is, therefore, within 
the range of possibility that it may be false. Now, whose interest 
would it be that a false report of that kind should be circulated ? 
Who, and who only, would benefit by it? Who would be relieved 
by it from an imminent and incessant peril? Whom would its 
belief enable to begin a new career, unhampered by the delin- 
quencies of his past >—and to do this, perhaps, in the very spot where 
those former delinquencies had been committed? What = 

“ You mean to imply,” interposed Fillmore, “ that your adopted 
daughter believes her father to be living in London ?” 

“ Not so fast, not so fast, my friend! So far as I am aware, 
the idea has not entered into her mind. I am speaking of pos- 
sibilities.” 

Fillmore gazed at his guest several moments in silence. At 
length he said, “ I will adopt the hypothetical vein, since you prefer 
it. We will suppose that Grantley is alive, and in London, and that 
his daughter finds it out ; and seeks or grants an interview with 
him. What would be the nature of the inconvenience that would 
cause you ?” 

“ But surely, my dear Fillmore,” cried the baronet, “ you cannot 
fail to see how awkwardly I should be placed! The man, of course, 
would have some plausible story or other to tell her. She would 
believe him, and would plead his cause with me. What could I do? 
To deliver him up to justice would be as much of a hardship and 
more of a disgrace to me than to him : not to speak of the extremely 
painful position in which it would place her. Matters would be 
raked up which were far better left in merciful oblivion. Were I, on 
the other hand, to allow him to establish himself amongst us, under 
the assumed name which he would probably have adopted, he would 
presume upon my tolerance, and become an impracticable nuisance. 
Having once accepted him, I should never afterwards be able to rid 
myself of him: he would make himself an actual incubus. The 
thing would be unendurable either way.” 

“Tt will simplify this affair, Bendibow,” said the lawyer slowly, 
“if you inform me whether Charles Grantley is in London, or not.” 

Sir Francis, who looked a good deal flushed and over-wrought, 
tossed off another glass of wine by way of tranquillising his nerves, 
and said, “Of course, my dear fellow, I might confide in your dis- 
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cretion. You understand my dilemma.... my object is to 
prevent——” 

“Come, Bendibow ; answer my question, or let us change the 
subject.” 

For a moment it seemed probable that the baronet would give 
vent to the spleen which was doubtless grilling within him ; but the 
moment passed, and he answered rather sullenly, “’Tis not likely 
that I should have been at the pains to prolong this interview, had I 
not good reason to believe that he is in this neighbourhood. In fact, 
the fellow had the audacity to call on me at the bank the other day, 
and introduce himself under the name of Grant.” 

“Ts he in needy circumstances ?” 

“ No—not so far as I know,” said Sir Francis, wiping his face 
with his handkerchief. ‘In fact, now I think of it, the clerk gave 
me to understand that he had deposited a certain sum in the bank.” 

“ Did he express an intention of visiting his daughter?” 

“ He inquired about her. Of course I did not inform him of her 
whereabouts ; I was but an hour before made acquainted with them 
myself. The assurance of the man passes belief.” 

“Tt is certainly remarkable, if there is nothing to be added to 
your account of the events that led to his disappearance. What do 
you wish me todo?” As the baronet hesitated to reply, the other 
continued, “ Shall I speak with the man, and threaten him with the 
severity of the law unless he departs ?” 

“No, no—that won’t do at all!” exclaimed Sir Francis with em- 
phasis. “No use saying anything to him ; he knows very well that 
I don’t choose to have any scandal ; and if he would keep himself 
quiet, and not attempt to renew any of his former ties or associations, 
he might go to the devil, for me. I forgave him twenty years ago, 
on condition that he would take himself off; and I would forgive 
him now for not keeping to the letter of his agreement, provided 
he would observe the spirit of it. No, no—it’s the Marquise—it’s 
Perdita, whom we must approach. You can manage her better than 
I; she won’t suspect you. You must sound her carefully ; she’s a 
doocid clever woman, but you can do it if any man can. If you can 
induce her to change her residence to some other country, so much 
the better. Find out what she knows and thinks about this father of 
hers ; if the opportunity offers, paint the devil in all his ugliness. At 
any cost, put all possible barriers in the way of their meeting. That’s 
the main thing. No use my giving you instructions ; you'll know 
what to do when you see her, and find out the sort of woman she is, 
Shall depend on you, my dear Fillmore—your sagacity and friend- 
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ship and all that. You know what I mean. Use your own judg- 
ment, Damme, I can trust a friend !” 

“T will think it over, and speak to you again on the subject in a 
day or two,” said Fillmore, who perceived that the claret had not 
improved the baronet’s perspicacity or discretion. Moreover, the 
subject appeared to him to demand more than ordinary reflection. 
Long after Sir Francis had been bundled into his carriage and sent 
home, the lawyer sat with folded arms and his chin in his hand, 
examining the topic of the evening in many lights, and from various 
points of view. 

“ Never knew an honest man so shy of the malefactor who had 
swindled him,” he muttered to himself when he went to bed. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Mr. GRANT, although he had doubtless been the victim of some 
bitter experiences, had possessed enough native generosity and simpli- 
city not to have become embittered by them. His youth had known 
what it is to love, and now his old age was able to take an interest 
in the loves of others. He had accordingly observed with a great 
deal of interest the contact of the two young characters with whom 
chance had associated him ; and pleased himself with the notion 
that they might become man and wife. Being a sagacious old gen- 
tleman, however, as well as a benevolent one, he had abstained from 
making any direct communication of his hopes to the parties most 
concerned, or even to Mrs. Lockhart. He was well aware that 
human beings, especially while they are under thirty, object to being 
guided, even though their guide lead them whither they themselves 
would go. He rather sought to fathom their peculiarities of character, 
in order that he might, without their suspecting it, incline them to 
his purpose. At the first view, the enterprise did not appear a very 
hopeful one. Beyond that Marion and Philip had ample opportu- 
tities of becoming acquainted with each other, and were of an age 
to marry, circumstances seemed rather against the match. They 
were both poor: Marion could not well be more so, and Philip, 
save for such income as his poetry might bring him, had no more 
than enough for his own support. They could scarcely be said to 
belong to the same class in life, and their outward associations and 
sympathies were far from being identical. What was more serious 
than all this, however, they were, as a general thing, more inclined 
to quarrel than to agree. There was a satirical vein in both of them, 
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and neither of them was old enough to forbear giving utterance to 
a keen remark that happened to come into their minds. In matters 
affecting the conduct of life, Philip assumed a cynical tone, which 
Marion never failed to impeach as unworthy and contemptible. 
There was much subtlety and intricacy in both their characters, 
but Philip was an inveterate self-analyst, and prone to make the most 
of his contradictions, while Marion took but a faint interest in herself, 
and was never inclined to make herself the subject of discussion ; 
she scouted all cut-and-dried rules of behaviour, and was far more 
genuinely reserved, and therefore more abstruse a problem, than 
Philip. She was almost savagely independent ; and Philip, partly 
because she really put his own independence in jeopardy, attempted 
to wear a condescending manner towards her, which she altogether 
resented and laughed to scorn. On the other hand, she was con- 
tinually making unexpected attacks upon his self-esteem, and exposing 
his Machiavelism, in a manner that he found it difficult to sustain 
with equanimity ; and the apprehension of these onslaughts dimi- 
nished his ability to show himself in his truer and more amiable 
colours. Thus, in one way or another, there was always a surface 
contention going on between them. Whether the hostility went 
deeper than the surface it was not easy to decide. No doubt each 
appreciated the good qualities that the other possessed, as abstract 
good qualities ; but that would not prevent their objecting to the 
fashion in which the good qualities were called into play. It is not 
so much what a person is, as how he is it, that determines the opinion 
his fellows have of him. Marion, for example, felt herself under 
deep and permanent obligation to Philip for his conduct in relation 
to Major Lockhart ; and she must have perceived that such an act 
was worth much more as an indication of character than intrinsic- 
ally. But had she been questioned on this point, she would prob- 
ably have said that Mr. Lancaster would be more agreeable if all 
his acts were as little agreeable as himself. It is beneath the intelli- 
gence of any woman—certainly of any young woman—to like a man 
merely because, upon logical, demonstrative, or syllogistic grounds, 
he deserves it. She is more likely to make his desert a point 
against him. 

Such were some of the obstacles in the way of Mr. Grant’s 
scheme ; and the fact that Philip was handsome and high-bred would 
have but small weight in determining the choice of a girl like Marion. 
Philip, on the contrary, was of a fastidious and Aristarchian turn that 
would incline him to look for visible and palpable charms and graces, 
as well as mental and moral ones, in the woman of his heart. Now, 
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Marion, as has already been intimated, was by no means pre-emi- 
nently beautiful ; and it was not among her notions of duty to make 
the most of such attractions as she had. She was tall, and rather 
largely made, with a figure finely developed, but not graceful in its 
movements. Her face had nobility and intelligence, but not comeli- 
ness ; she was an example of how a woman may have all the elements 
of good looks except the finishing touches, and yet not appear 
good-looking. Some imperfection of health, not uncommon to girls 
of her age and temperament, had impaired the smoothness of her 
complexion ; and she had overtaxed her grey eyes by reading at 
night in bed. She often fell into taciturn moods, when she would 
hardly speak for days together ; at other times she would talk rapidly 
and at some length ; and when, as rarely happened, she was sensible 
of affection and sympathy, she could be deliciously and ‘fancifully 
voluble, revealing a rich and tender spirit, original, observant, and 
keen. But, on the whole, she was more prone to act than to speak ; 
attached importance rather to what others did than to what they 
said ; and could express more, and more subtle things, by deeds 
than by words. She had a fiery and almost wild temper, but it was 
never ungenerous or underhand ; and she was sensitively and un- 
reasonably proud. There was an almost insane streak in her, showing 
itself in strange freaks and escapades ; she would laugh when she 
might have wept; and wept but seldom, and then in secret, and 
obstructedly or revengefully. She enjoyed the unusual aspects of 
nature and things, and was amused where other women would 
tremble. There was a vein of mischief in her; but this belonged to 
the brighter side of her character, and was arch and playful. What 
she needed, in order to the full health of her body and mind, was 
more deep and broad mental and moral occupation ; what declared 
itself as ill-health being but the effect of unemployed energy reacting 
upon itself. Her worst faults were perhaps an alert and intractable 
jealousy, and a readiness perversely to suspect others of insincerity 
and meanness towards herself. But the latter of these errors was 
caused by her low opinion of her personal deserts ; and the former 
by her not ignoble zeal for the integrity of honourable and pure 
emotions, which, though harboured by her, belonged not to her 
individually, but were to the credit of our general human nature. 
That Mr. Grant did not lose heart in face of the difficulties 
against which he had pitted himself, showed either that he possessed 
great temerity, or that he could see farther than most people into 
millstones. It was not so much his aim, at first, to force the young 
people into each other’s society, as to talk to each about the other, 
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and about love and marriage ; not obtruding his own views, but 
eliciting and criticising theirs. He was a pleasant man to talk with, 
for he made his interlocutor talkative ; and the topics upon which 
he chiefly dwelt were such as seldom fail to interest any man or 
woman whose heart has not been misused—I will not say by others, 
or by the world, but—by the owner of it, To hear him, you would 
have thought that Mr. Grant, so far from desiring to impart informa- 
tion or understanding, was in search thereof, and needed support at 
every step. For one who had so much an air of cultivation and 
refinement, he was an amazingly unenlightened old gentleman. 

“T remember, when I was a young fellow,” he said one day to 
Marion, “I held an opinion which was very unfashionable. Indeed, 
for the matter of that, a good many of my opinions were unfashion- 
able. Since then, I have come to reconsider not a few of them. 
One’s point of view changes as one moves on. Perhaps the notion 
to which I refer was erroneous, as well as the others.” 

“ You have not told me what it was,” said Marion. 

“T mean, whether or not it is prudent and sensible to marry for 
love ?” 

“T don’t think love is a thing about which one ought to be 
prudent. Because prudence is to be careful not to put yourself to 
some inconvenience ; and love outweighs all the inconveniences in 
the world . . . I should think.” 

“ Ay; but suppose that, after a while, all the love should be 
gone, and only the inconvenience left? Then I should wish I had 
been prudent, shouldn’t I?” 

“ But a real love never can be gone. It is all there is of you. 
It must last as long as you do. And when you are gone, prudence 
is no matter.” 

“T would agree with you, my dear, were it possible for us to 
know love when we see him. I fear there is a great deal of evidence 
that we do not do that. And though it takes only one person to 
make that mistake, not all the world can set it right again.” 

“Like Humpty-Dumpty,” said Marion, with a laugh. “But 
I don’t think there can be any mistake about the love we feel. 
’Tis like being in the sunshine ; we don’t mistake sunshine for 
moonlight, or starlight, or for all the lamps and candles that ever 
burned.” 

“Ah! then you admit that we may be mistaken in the object 
for which our love is felt? And that comes to the same thing 
after all.” 

“But I don’t say that; I’m not sure of that,” said Marion 
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thoughtfully, and looking somewhat troubled. “ Besides, even if 
you loved . . . some one who did not love you, or was not worthy 
of your love—still, you know, you would have loved. You could 
afford to be unhappy after that! If I were a common pebble, and 
some enchanter transformed me into a diamond, he might crush me 
afterwards : I should have been all I could be.” 

Mr. Grant sighed. ‘“ You young folk know how to be eloquent,” 
said he. “And you may be right, my dear—you may be right. I 
should like to think so. I suppose every one is not born with the 
power of loving ; but, for those who are, what you say may be true. 
And possibly Providence may so order things—I am an old- 
fashioned fellow, you see, and believe in Providence—that those 
who can truly love are never ignobly disappointed. They will have 
griefs, no doubt—for it would be an empty world that was without 
those—but not ignoble ones. There may be something purifying 
and divine in a real love, that makes it like an angel, before whose 
face all that is base and paltry flees away.” After saying this, Mr. 
Grant was silent for a little while ; and Marion, glancing at his 
face, fancied that he was thinking of some vanished love of his own, 
and she would have liked to have asked him about it, but could not 
find words to doit in. Presently he looked round at her, and said, 
with a smile : 

“ You, at any rate, have a right to your belief, my dear. It comes 
to you by inheritance. Your mother, I am sure, made a love- 
match?” 

“Oh, yes! But mamma was born for such things—to love and 
be loved, I mean. I sometimes think, though, she would not have 
loved my father so much, if she had not first met Mr. Tom Grantley. 
She imagined she was in love with him, you know : just for a little 
while ; and he must have been a grand man; he made her heart 
wake up—he made her know what love was, without making her 
really love him. So, when she met father, she knew how to give 
herself to him. Wouldn’t it have been strange if she had married 
Mr. Grantley! But she would not have been happy. How strange 
if she had married him! I could not bear to have any other father 
but my own father: I shall never care for anyone as I did for 
him.” 

“Indeed, it would have been strange if she had married Mr. 
Grantley,” returned the old gentleman musingly. “ But, as you say, 
tis doubtless better as it is. In my life, many things have happened 
that I would gladly have averted, or altered: but looking back on 
them now, I can see how they may have been for the best. For 
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instance, I am very fond of you, my dear Marion—you won’t mind 
me saying this, will you?—and I might wish that I had some sub- 
stantial right to be fond of you, and to expect you to be fond of me : 
that you might have been my niece or daughter, or my young sister 
—my step-sister, let us say. But, after all, I would have nothing 
altered ; and I dare say you will give me, out of free generosity, as 
much affection as if you were my kinswoman.” 

“Oh, at least as much,” said Marion, smiling. ‘ And I might 
like you even more than I do if there were some good reason why I 
should not like you so much.” 

“T doubt if I have audacity enough to take you at your word... 
and yet, I don’t know ! I might devise some plot against you which 
you would only discover after my death ; as people leave hampering 
legacies to their survivors, who are then obliged to grin and bear 
“it, Will you like me better on the mere chance of such a 
calamity ?” 

“ It is very hard to forgive benefits ; and I’m afraid that is the 
only sort of calamity you will bring down upon me.” 

“But, don’t you think there is a point at which independence 
becomes selfishness ? ” 

“I think it is better to run that risk than the other. It would be 
for me, Iam sure. I don’t believe in myself enough to venture on 
making a milliner’s block of myself—all my value to be in the fine 
things that are hung on me. Mamma is always hoping I may get 
married—she can’t understand that all women are not created 
marriageable, as she was—and wants me to ‘make the most of my 
advantages,’ as she calls it. As if I wouldn’t take more pains to 
appear disagreeable to a man who wanted to marry me than to any- 
one else!” 

“You remind me of something Philip Lancaster said the other 
day. We were speaking of the extraordinary marriages one hears of 
—the most unlikely people falling in love with each other—and he 
made the remark that the people best worth knowing were those who 
refused to be known—or something of that kind ; and that probably, 
in the case of a man marrying a woman—or vie versd—of whom it 
is asked, ‘ What on earth could he see in her?’ the truth is, he sees 
in her what is reserved only for the eyes of love to discern—some- 
thing too rare and precious to reveal itself at any less magic touch 
than love’s. It struck me as a good saying; because it rebukes 
surface judgments of human nature, and developes the symbol of 
the diamond, which is the most beautiful of all gems, and therefore 
the least accessible.” 
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“TI should have expected Mr. Lancaster to say that the diamond 
is the least accessible, and therefore the most beautiful—in the 
finder’s opinion : that is the way he would have put it had he been 
talking to me.” 

“ As to that,” replied Mr. Grant, with a smile, “ Lancaster, in his 
dealings with you, reminds me of a young officer I once saw carrying 
despatches in a battle across the line of fire. In his anxiety to show 
that the imminent peril he was in did not in the least frighten him, 
he put on such an affected swagger—he was naturally a very modest 
and unpretentious young fellow—that his most intimate friend would 
hardly have recognised him. Now, I apprehend that my friend 
Lancaster's native simplicity is disguised by a like effort to appear 
indifferent to your sharp-shooting. ’Tis hardly fair, Marion. It is 
one thing to hide the graces of one’s own mind and heart; but to 
force another to disfigure his is less justifiable, methinks ! ” 

“Mr. Lancaster would be amused at the idea of my being unjust 
to him,” said Marion, reddening and laughing. “ He'd be expecting 
me to criticise the sun at noonday next !” 

“There is a difference betwixt appreciating one’s self, and being 
self-conceited,” replied Mr. Grant. “ Lancaster is at the age when 
a man sees himself rather as a reflection of humanity in general, 
than as an individual. He has much insight ; he detects a great 
number of traits and qualities in people with whom he comes in 
contact ; and whatever he has the sympathy to detect in others, he 
fancies he possesses himself. "Tis a natural misconception ; he lacks 
the experience that will hereafter enable him to distinguish one’s 
recognition of a quality from one’s ownership of it. The older we 
grow, the more we find the limits of character contract ; we actually 
become but a small fraction of what we see and understand. And 
then, it may be, a young man receives a sharper impression from the 
evil that is in the world than from the good ; and that may be the 
reason why our friend Philip sometimes refers so darkly and omin- 
ously to his moral condition. “Tis not his own wickedness that 
oppresses him, but that which he has divined in the capacities of 
human nature. An old fellow like me prefers to look at the brighter 
side of mankind ; and therefore, perhaps, ceases to take so much 
interest in himself.” 

“Tt may be all true—I suppose it is,” said Marion, with a great 
air of indifference. “But Mr. Lancaster probably won’t need my 
appreciation so long as he is not tired of his own.” 

“gh, my child,” the old gentleman said, with more gravity than 
he had yet used, “we are all foolish and feeble creatures, and ’tis 
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pathetic how we strive—clumsily and mistakenly often, God knows ! 
-—to appear wise and strong in one another's sight. If you would 
take my word for it, I would tell you our saddest regret at the close 
of life is that we have been less forbearing and helpful to our fellows 
than we might have been. And I would have you believe, too, that to 
do some good is much easier than it seems. It is as easy as to be ironi- 
cal and self-sufficient. Here is a young man’s soul passing your way 
on its long journey, not knowing how to ask your womanly sympathy 
and influence, but much in need of them nevertheless.. Perhaps 
you might say a word or do a deed to him that would make an 
eternal difference in the path he takes and the goal he reaches. To 
underrate your power is to wrong both yourself and him. For we 
know—do we not, my dear?—that the source whence good comes is 
not in ourselves.” 

Marion’s face had grown intensely expressive while Mr. Grant was 
speaking ; her cheeks and forehead flushed, her eyes showed dis- 
quietude, and she moved her hands restlessly. Presently she ex- 
claimed, “It is not as you suppose, sir. I don’t feel unkindly to 
Mr. Lancaster—he was kind to us before he knew us. But it is not 
my place. ..I amagirl . .. he would not thank me. There is 
someone else—he knows Perdita Desmoines ; I cannot interfere,” 
She stood up and moved, as if she intended to leave the room. 

Mr. Grant rose and took her hand. “I know of his acquaint- 
ance with that lady,” he said ; “but I think Philip is neither so 
young nor so old as you would imply. And the truth is, Marion, 
you have won my heart, and so has he ; and my conscience never~ 
feels quite at ease until I have made my friends friends of each 
other. What else does Providence give them to me for? ” 

“ For their own good, I should imagine,” replied Marion, with a 
smile. 

“ Ay—the good I may be the means of their doing each other.” 

She shook her head and laughed. “Though, to be sure,” she 
added, “’twould be scarce worth while to count the good they are 
like to do you !” 

“T am too far on in years to begin to count the good you have 
done me, my dear,” said the old gentleman. And then, as they 
were at the door, he opened it for her, and she passed out. After 
closing it again, Mr. Grant took out his snuff-box and helped him- 
self to a pinch with an air of much quiet contentment. 
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June, in England, sometimes combines the tender afternoon 
of spring with the dawning beauty of summer. - There is - joyfal 
potency in the sunshine, but no white colourless glare ; it seems to 
proceed almost as much from the face of the earth as from the sun. 
The air, both in light and in shadow, is of an even .warmth—the 
happy medium between heat and cold—which, like perfect health, 
exhilarates us with so much subtlety that we are hardly aware of it 
until it is no more. Nature, who has no memory, triumphs over our 
weary hearts by telling over once more the sweet story, repeated a 
myriad times ; and with such youthful zest as half to beguile us into 
the belief that it is new indeed. So, too, the infant man begins the 
heavy journey whose end we know too well, unshadowed ‘by the 
gloom of our grim experience, shielded from our dreary sophistries 
by the baby wisdom brought from Heaven, which we can. never 
learn. We know how soon he must lose that shield of light ; yet 
we prolong for him, if we may, the heavenly period. For our human 
life is a valley, the gloom of whose depths would be too terrible to 
endure, did we not believe that its limits, on either side, bordered 
on the sky. 

Mr. Grant was, perhaps, peculiarly appreciative of the charm of 
this English season, because he had been so long exiled to the torrid 
damps of India. One morning, accordingly, when the family were 
seated round the breakfast-table, with the fresh air and sanshine 
streaming through the open window, he pulled out of his fob the 
large old- fashioned gold watch which he always carried; ann, paving 
consulted it, said— 

“Tis now eight o’clock, Mrs. Lockhart. Shall you be ready, 4 in 
an hour?” 

To which Mrs. Lockhart, who. had all-that morning worn upon 
her gentle countenance an expression of mysterious presage, 
alien to her customary aspect of guileless amenity, replied, mantling 
with a smile, “ Quite ready, Mr. Grant.” 

“ At nine o’clock, then, we will set out. Marion, get on your 
riding-habit ; you and Mr. Lancaster must accompany us on morte. 
back.” 

Philip and Marion looked inquiringly at each other, and-then at 
their elders ; and Philip said, “ Is this another Popish plot ?” 

“ Nothing so unsubstantial,” Mr. Grant replied. “ Mrs. Lockhart 


and I are going to drive to Richmond Hill, and Marion and you are 
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to escort us. The carriage and the horses will be at the door an 
hour hence. So—no cookery and no poetry in this house to- 
day!” 

” Marion went round to her mother and kissed her cheek. “ But 
Mr. Grant is having a bad effect on you, mamma,” she said. “You 
never kept a secret from me before !” 

By nine o’clock everything and everybody were ready. Philip, 
booted and spurred, and with a feather in his steeple-crowned hat, 
was as handsome as one of the heroes of his own poems, who, 
indeed, all more or less resembled him ; and Marion had never 
looked so well as in her dark blue riding-habit. As for Mrs. Lock- © 
hart and Mr. Grant, they were at least as youthful as any of the 
party ; and the June morning glorified them all. The two elder 
people took their seats in the carriage ; Philip helped Marion into 
her saddle, and then leaped into his own; the coachman gathered 
up his reins, and they started off. In a few minutes they were 
moving along the broad highway towards Kew Bridge, Marion and 
Philip riding side by side in advance. The tall elms shook green 
shadows from their rustling leaves, interspersed with sunbeams and 
sweet bird-voices; veils of thinnest cloud softened the tender 
horizon, and drew in tranquil arcs across the higher blue. A 
westerly breeze, coming from the coolness where the dawn was still 
beginning, breathed past their faces and sent freshness to their hearts. 
The horses shook their heads and stretched their limbs, and slanted 
forward anticipative ears. Marion’s cheeks were red, and her eyes 
sparkled. 

“TI wish Richmond Hill were t’other side the world,” she said, 
“ and we to ride there !” 

“I would ride with you as far as that, and then home the other 
way,” said Philip. 

“ We should lose our road, perhaps.” 

“No matter, if we did not lose each other.” 

“Could you write poetry on horseback ? ” 

“’*Tis better to ride through a poem than to write one.” 

“Would this poem be blank verse or rhyme?” 

“ Rhyme !” cried Philip. 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because that poem should make Marion rhyme with Philip.” 

“ Yes—when it is written !” 

“TI would rather be the author of that poem than of any other.” 

Marion laughed. “You would find it very poor prose when it 
was done.” 
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“ Tt would turn all my prose into poetry, if I might hope even to 
begin it. Marion——” 

She reined in her horse. “We are going too fast and too far,” 
she said gravely. ‘“ The carriage is almost out of sight.” 

“ But your mother will trust you with me,” said Philip, looking 
at her. 

“You do not know that ; nor whether I care to be trusted.” 

“Ah! that is what I fear,” said Philip, biting his lip. “ You 
prefer to ride alone ; I don’t !” 

“You're not accustomed to it, perhaps?” 

“IT have been alone all my life !” 

Marion laughed again. “I thought the Marquise Desmoines was 
a horsewoman,” she said. 

Philip blushed ; and, the carriage having by this time come up, 
the conversation was carried no further. 

But it was impossible to be dispirited on a day like this. The 
deep smile of a summer morning, though it may seem to mock thé 
dreariness of age, is generally found contagious by youth. The 
mind must be powerfully preoccupied that can turn its eyes inward, 
when such a throng of outward loveliness invites it. As the party 
approached the bridge, a narrow and hump-backed structure, which 
made up in picturesqueness what it lacked in convenience, the broad 
reaches of the river came into view, widening down on the left 
towards distant London, and, on the right, curving round the wooded 
shores of Kew. The stream echoed with inward tones the blue 
aloft, varying its clear serenity with a hundred frets and trills of 
sparkling light. Many boats plied to and fro, oared by the jolly 
young watermen who dreamt not of railways and steam-launches. 
There were voices of merrymakers, laughter, and calling, after the 
British fashion, all taking so well the colour of the scene as to appear 
to be its natural utterance ; though when, with a finer ear, you caught 
the singing of the birds, that seemed the natural utterance too. 
Crossing the bridge, and winding past Kew Green, they began to 
behold, at a distance of a mile or so, the pleasant town of Richmond 
grouped betwixt the river and the hill. Leaving a venerable hostelry 
on the right, and turning sharply westwards, carriage and horses 
trundled and tramped conspicuous along the high-shouldered street ; 
butcher-boys and loafers turned to stare ; shop-keepers bowed in their 
doorways, rubbing superserviceable hands, and smirking invitations ; 
a post-boy, standing at the door of the Castle Inn with a pot of ale 
in his hand, emptied it to Marion’s health ; while the neat bar-maid 
who had fetched it for him paused on the threshold with the corner 
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of her. apron to her lips, and giggled and reddened_at handsome 
Philip’s nod. Anon they breasted the hill, whose sudden steepness 
made the horses bob their heads and dig their iron toes sharply into 
the road. As they mounted to higher air, so did the arc of the 
horizon seem to mount with them, and the wide levels of rich 
country lying between retired from verdurous green to remote blue, 
divided by the lazy curves of glancing Thames. It is the most 
cultivated prospect in the world, and second to none in wealth and 
variety of historical association. It gives range and breathing-room 
to the spirits ; it has endless comely charm, but it is not inspiring. 
It is redolent of the humdrum flatness of respectable and prosperous 
mediocrity. The trees look like smug green cauliflowers ; and the 
blue of the distance seems artificial. 

*T am sure there can be nothing so lovely. as that in India, Mr. 
Grant,” said Mrs. Lockhart. 

_“A bare rock would be lovelier than India to me if it bore the 
name of England,” he replied. I thank God that I shall die, after 
all, within hail of so sweet a plain as that.” 

** No!” said Marion, in a low, disturbed voice. Her horse was 
standing close to that side of the carriage on which Mr. Grant sat, 
and the word was audible only to him. He looked round at her and 
added with a smile, ‘‘ In the fulness of time.” 

The coachman began to point out the points of interest: ‘“ That’s 
Twickenham Church, ma’am. Mr. Pope’s willa is a bit furder down. 
Yonder’s Mr. Orace Walpole’s place. Of a clear day, sir, you may 
see Winser Cassel, twenty mile off. Hepsom will be that-away, 
sir.” 

* What do you think of it?” Philip asked Marion. 

“ It has a homely look,” she answered ; “ home-like, I mean.” 

“ Yes: we might ride round the world, and not find a better 
home than that,” said he, pointing down the declivity to a house 
that stood by the margin of the river, on a smooth green lawn over- 
shadowed by stately elms. 

“ Or a worse one, maybe!” she returned coldly. But the next 
moment she glanced at him with a smile that was not so cold. 

_ ,The party moved on again, and at the end of a little more 
climbing reached the famous inn, which, at that epoch, was a much 
less grandiloquent structure than it is now, and infinitely more 
humane towards its guests. The riders dismounted, the horses 
were led to the stable ; and Mr. Grant, having had a confidential 
consultation with the host and the head-waiter, proposed to his 
friends a ramble in the park. So off they all went, at first in a 
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group ; but after a while Mrs. Lockhart wished to sit down on a 
bench that was wedged between two oaks of mighty girth ; and as 
Mr. Grant seemed equally inclined to repose, Philip presently 
drew Marion away across the glade. It dipped through a fern- 
brake, and then sloped upwards again to a grove of solemn oaks, 
each one of which might have afforded house-room to a whole family 
of dryads. 

“ T remember this grove,” Philip remarked; “I was here long 
ago—nearly twenty years. I was anEtonboythen. It has changed 
very little.” 

“ Less than you have.” 

“I sometimes doubt whether I am much changed either. What 
is it changes a man? His body grows, and he fills his memory 
with good and bad. But only so much of what he learns stays with 
him as naturally belongs to him ; the knowledge he gains is only 
the confirmation of what he knew before. A word is not changed 
by magnifying it.” 

“ But if you put in another syllable? ——” 

‘“* Yes, then it becomes different: either more or less than it was 
before, or, maybe, nonsense. But it is not learning that can puta 
new syllable into a man.” 

“ What does, then ?” 

Philip did not immediately reply; but by-and-by he said, “I 
believe Providence meant our brains only to show us what fools 
we are. At least, that’s the most mine have done for me. The 
more fuel we put into it, and the more light it gives out, the more 
clearly does it reveal to us our smallness and poverty.” 

“ Perhaps—if we turn the light against ourselves. But clever 
people like you generally prefer to throw light upon the smallness 
and poverty of others.” 

Again Philip paused for several moments ; then he said suddenly, 
his eyes darkening, “By God, were I to be tried for my life, I 
would not choose you for my judge!” 

They were sitting together on the roots of one of the oaks. 
Marion turned her head slowly and encountered Philip’s look. 
She put out her hand and touched his, saying, ‘‘ Forgive me.” 

He grasped her hand and held it. At first she made a move- 
ment as if to withdraw it; but, meeting his eyes again, she let 
it remain. She looked away; a long breath, intermittently drawn, 
filled her bosom. The contact of her hand, sensitive and alive, 
was more significant than a kiss to Philip. He did not venture 
to move or to speak ; thoughts flew quickly through his mind— 
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thoughts that he could not analyse; but they were born of such 
emotions as joy, eagerness, self-distrust, the desire to be nobler and 
better than he had ever been: a feeling of tender pathos. A voice 
in his heart kept repeating “ Marion! Marion! Marion!” with a 
sense that everything womanly and sacred was implied in that 
name. He felt, also, that a sort of accident had brought him nearer 
to her than he had as yet a right to come; that he must wait, and 
give her time. 

They got up, at last, by a mutual impulse, after how long a time 
they knew not. They had spoken no words. They looked at each 
other for a moment, and each beheld in the other something that 
had not been visible before : there was a certain surprise and soft- 
ness in the look. The touch of the hands was over; but they 
seemed to be encircled by a secret sympathy that sweetly secluded 
them from all foreign approach. The nearness was spiritual, and 
demanded a degree of physical severance. They moved along, with 
a space between them, but intimately conscious of each other. 

Presently Philip said, “I am changed now ; but, you see, it was 
not memory or knowledge that changed me.” 

“Do you like the change?” she asked. 

“TI don’t like to think how much time I have wasted without 
changing.” 

“Perhaps, since it pleases you so well, you'll want to change 
again ?” 

“ I’m afraid you will never change !” he returned, with a cadence 
of half-humorous expostulation. “There'll be no more change in 
me this side death.” 

As he spoke he looked towards her ; she was walking with eyes 
downcast, a doubtful smile coming and going about her lips. About 
a hundred yards beyond, in the line of his glance,a man and a 
woman on horseback passed rapidly across an opening between two 
groups of trees. Just before they swept out of sight the woman 
turned her face in Philip’s direction, and immediately made a 
gesture with her right hand. Whether it were a signal of recognition, 
or whether it had no reference to him, Philip could not decide. A 
painful sensation passed through his mind ; but he was glad that the 
episode had escaped Marion’s notice. Soon after, they rejoined 
Mrs. Lockhart and Mr. Grant ; and Marion seemed to be relieved 
to be once more, as it were, under their protection. The impor- 
tunity of an ungauged and unfamiliar joy may affect the heart like a 
danger. 


For the rest of the day, accordingly, the four remained together, 
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and, save for some slight intermittent anxiety on Philip’s part, they 
were all as happy as human beings are apt to be. Marion and 
Philip said very little to each other, and that of the most conven- 
tional description; but an inward smile, that seldom ventured 
beyond the eyes, illuminated both of them. Meanwhile, Mrs. Lock- 
hart certainly, and Mr. Grant apparently, were most comfortably un- 
conscious of anything exceptional having taken place. The serene 
geniality of the weather was perfectly reflected in the sentiments of 
those who enjoyed it. When the air of the hill had made them re- 
member that something was to be done at the inn, they betook 
themselves thither, and were shown into a western room, whose 
open window gave upon the famous prospect. Here a table was 
set out and dinner served by a profoundly respectable and unexcep- 
tionable waiter, who had the air of having spent his previous life in 
perfecting himself for this occasion. They had a couple of bottles 
of very delicate Lafitte ; and always, before raising his glass to his 
lips, Philip lifted his eyes, and quaffed an instant’s sweet intelligence 
from Marion’s. 

“ How do you find the wine, Lancaster?” Mr. Grant asked. 

“TI wish I might never drink any other,” was his reply. 

“Tt is very good, but it goes to my head,” remarked Mrs, Lock- 
hart. 

“It goes to my heart,” said Philip. 

“ All the same, you may feel the worse for it to-morrow morning,” 
said Marion, with one of her short laughs. 

“ A heart-ache instead of a head-ache !” smiled Mr. Grant. 

“ Heart-ache would come only from being denied it,” Philip re- 
joined. 

“I must try and get you some of it to drink at home,” said 
guileless Mrs. Lockhart. 

“’Tis Lafitte—you may get it anywhere,” put in Marion. As 
she spoke she pushed back her chair from the table, adding, ‘Come, 
mamma, we have had enough ; let us go out on the terrace.” So 
she triumphed over Philip in having the last word. 

The afternoon was mellowing towards evening by the time the 
unexceptionable waiter announced that the carriage and horses were 
waiting. As Philip helped Marion to her seat he said : 

“ After all, it is not so long a ride round the world, is it?” 

Sheanswered : “I don’tknow. We are notgot home yet, remember.” 

Going down the hill, they halted at the spot whence they had first 
caught the view on ascending, to take a farewell look at it. A noise 
of hoofs following down the road above caused Philip to look 
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around, and he saw approaching the same lady and gentleman whom 
he had caught a glimpse of in the park that morning. The blood 
flew to his face, and he set his teeth against his lips. 

The lady, riding up, saluted him with her whip, exclaiming 
laughingly, “ Philip Lancaster, after all! You naughty boy—then it 
was you I saw coming out of the grove, and you would not answer 
my greeting !” 

“ Indeed ! ” was all Philip found to reply. 

She reined her horse and extended her hand to him. “Indeed! 
Yes. But you were always so! .. . well, I forgive you because of 
your poetry.” Here she turned her eyes, which were very bright 
and beautiful, upon the occupants of the carriage. ‘Surely I have 
known this lady?” she murmured. ‘Madame, are you not Mrs. 
Lockhart? Oh—then this—yes, this must be Marion!” She 
clapped her hands together with a sort of child-like gaiety. “ And 
you have all forgotten me! You have forgotten Perdita- Bendi- 
bow !” 

Hereupon ensued a sociable turmoil—giving of hands—presen- 
tation of Mr. Grant—and of Perdita’s cavalier, who was no other 
than Mr. Tom Bendibow, the hero of the coach-upsetting exploit. 
But the chief turmoil was in Philip’s mind. Everything passed 
before his eyes like a dream—and an extremely uncongenial one. 
Once or twice he glanced at Marion ; but she was not looking his 
way—she was laughing and chatting with the Marquise and Tom 
Bendibow alternately ; there was vivid colour in her cheeks. Philip 
was also aware that the Marquise occasionally spoke to him, or at 
him, in very friendly and familiar terms. It was charming. And at 
last she said : 

“There, I cannot stay—I am late; but you will come—mind ! 
You have all promised. There will be no one but ourselves. 
Thursday—a week from this day—at six o’clock. Mr. Grant and 
all. You will not forget, Mr. Grant?” 

“TI shall not forget, madame,” he said gravely and courteously.’ 

“And you, ma chére,” she continued, turning to Marion ; and 
then, playfully tapping Philip with her whip, “ because then we shall 
be sure of him! Mrs. Lockhart, I have so much to talk to you of 
your dear husband . .. he saved my husband’s life! . . . I must 
kiss you!” She forced her horse to the side of the carriage, and, 
bending low from the saddle, touched the old lady’s cheek with her 
lovely lips. ‘The next moment she was erect again. “Come, 
Tom!” she exclaimed, “we must gallop! Good-bye, all of you!” 
And down the hill they rode at speed. 
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“How charming and beautiful she is!” said Mrs. Lockhart, 
smiling with tears in her eyes. “She has a warm heart. She has 
made the day quite perfect.” 

“Yes, she appeared at the right moment,” assented Marion 
lightly. 

In one sense, certainly, Perdita could be said to have been the 
consummation of the holiday ; but, even in a party of four, the same 
event may have widely different meanings. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE FUTURE OF VIVISECTION. 


HE last few years, and in especial the last few months, have 
been conspicuous for the advance of the doctrines of Vivi- 
section from a science limited to specialists into a theme of discussion 
for the general public. The literature of the day teems with the 
arguments of its experts and of its opponents ; and if, on the one 
hand, the public is needlessly pained by the introduction of the 
cruel histories amidst its lighter reading, there is hope, on the other 
hand, that it may thereby be brought to comprehend something of 
the gigantic system of animal sacrifice which, under the various titles 
of “experiment,” “demonstration,” and “ observation,” takes place 
in all the cities and most of the towns of Europe every day of the year. 
Hitherto it is quite certain that the public in general in every nation 
(excepting perhaps the German) has known as little of the matter as 
it knows of chemistry or of navigation ; having everywhere a vague 
impression that the practice is confined to two or three of its leading 
men of science. Thus far it knows; but of the number and con- 
tinuity of the animal tortures, of the perpetual repetition of the same 
experiment for the sake of students, of the millions of creatures 
operated on in mere curiosity or simply in the course of demonstra- 
tion to pupils of well-known facts in living organisms (such as the 
severing of the hoof from the limb of the living horse,—agonising, 
quite useless, but perpetually done, as at Alfort); of all these sec- 
tions, so to speak, of that system of animal torment which, for want 
of a clearer scientific name, is called by the name of Vivisection, 
the general public most certainly has no conception. The leading 
physiologists claim much such a blind trust in their wisdom from the 
rest of humanity as did the augurs of old, and the people, for the 
most part, are obedient and content, out of indifference rather than 
out of respect, to leave them unobserved in their blood-stained 
temples. The majority of the public is ignorant, indolent, and 
superstitious ; in our time, the superstitious awe of science has suc- 
ceeded to the superstitious awe of religion, and science profits by the 
credulity of the multitude as religions did before it. The minority, 
which are more intelligent and more independent, are none the less 
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indolent, and shrink, with a perhaps pardonable egotism, from all 
painful and repulsive facts. An aversion to hear of ills they cannot 
remedy makes the majority of people eager to believe that those ills 
do not exist. To the revelations made of the tortures of laboratories 
this majority is wilfully blind, and what they avoid knowing most 
people have a vague though unacknowledged idea will not happen. 
It is this reluctance to suffer pain from hearing of it which, yet more 
than either indifference or collusion, has enabled the practice to 
attain the continually increasing proportions that it has done in this 
century. Unfortunately also, the vast and also ever-increasing body 
of persons who are opposed to any form of religion has conceived 
that in encouraging vivisection it encourages free thought, because 
the most cruel vivisector in Europe was elevated for a few weeks 
into the position of a Minister of the French Republic. Hence we 
have many causes at work to produce apathy about, or encourage- 
ment of, the torture of living animals, and induce the great bulk of 
the people to remain in total ignorance of the system of animal 
sacrifice which prevails, as I have said, throughout all the cities and 
most of the towns of Europe. The extreme difficulty lies in per- 
suading readers to realise in any accurate degree the vast extent of 
the misery which this ignorance involves and sanctions. 

The Sfectator has lately drawn public attention to an admirable 
work published at Lausanne, and written by M. Jules Charles Scholl. 
It is a thorough exposure of the untruths foisted on the world in 
general by the professors of vivisection when they lament that they 
are denied “one rat,” or only claim “a few mice and rabbits,” and 
when they put forward the equally untrue assertion that their experi- 
ments are all performed under chloroform. I will ask the reader to 
peruse the following extract from the work of M. Scholl, which I 
give in the excellent translation made by the Sfecfator :— 


Plastering a terrier’s muzzle with gypsum. Varnishing and oil-painting dogs 
and rabbits (varied in a ‘‘ very interesting” manner by the thickness of the coat 
of paint and the surface covered). Injecting chromic acid into the crania of dogs 
and rabbits. Experiments on the pancreas, by dragging it with pincers out of a 
wound in the side, and replacing it with tubes sticking in it; the record com- 
mencing by the observation that ‘‘ the organ is so extremely sensitive, that it is 
necessary to choose animals which can best sustain pain.” Fifteen tormentors 
engaged in galvanising the pneumo-gastric nerves and the heart. Application of 
pus from one animal to others in manifold ways, always occasioning disease and 
death. Baking of animals alive in stoves by Delaroche and Berger, as well as by 
Bernard ; a table of time needful to kill dogs of equal size at various degrees of 
heat—maximum, thirty minutes ; minimum, eighteen, at one hundred and twenty 
Centigrade. Innumerable operations on the vertebral column, remarked by Cyon 
to be ‘* perhaps the most painful operation of all for the animal.” Béclard 
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praises Bernard for ‘‘ a. most ingenious proceeding for taking away altogether the 
spinal nerve from a living animal. It consists in seizing the spinal nerve at the 
hole opened in the back, and effecting, by tearing it out, the destruction of its 
roots.” Blatin mentions hearing Flourens say that Majendie had sacrificed four 
thousand dogs to prove Bell’s theory of the nerves, and four thousand more to 
disprove the same ; and that he, Flourens, had shown, by vivisecting still some 
thousands more, that Bell was right. Next come experiments on the brain. .Dr. 
Munk, of Berlin, condemns Ferrier. His examinations (Munk says) were done 
in a totally inefficient manner. Erroneous results have followed. The principles 
laid down by Ferrier differ in nothing from an arbitrary edifice, and his other 
views are utterly worthless (edenso werthlos). For himself, Munk says, ‘* I have 
procured twenty-nine animals for experimenting on the ape. I lost eight. On 
the rest I practised about fifty experiments, on the visual and the tactile sphere. 
The number was small compared to my experiments on dogs, owing to the rarity 
of the material.” Again and over again the sensibility and intelligence of the 
mutilated monkeys were tested by the whip, or by lighted matches burning their 
muzzles ; and after extirpating portions of its brain, a dog was kept without water 
for days, waiting its last mutilation. Another blinded and mutilated creature 
resisted the operator’s blows (Priige/) to make it move. Sometimes the victims 
are kept alive for months, but this is said to be difficult, ‘* because the mutilated 
hemispheres of the brain become excessively sensitive, and the terror and anguish 
which are the consequences of the operations (Schrecken und Angst) bring on 
inflammations,” &c. Such things, however, are described by the vivisector as 
** beautiful [schéne] cerebral inflammations ;” and he proceeds to still more 
** interesting ” observations. Herr Goltz (another rival of Professor Ferrier’s, 
and the honoured guest of the British public at the recent Congress) is in the 
habit of ‘‘ rinsing out the brain,” making it squirt forth out of a hole ‘like a 
mushroom.’’ Here is one of his cases : A vigorous bull-dog on November 8th, 
1875, had two holes made in his skull; the brain rinsed. Became blind, 
November 10th. December 11th, ablation of the eye. January 10th, 1876, 
another trepaning, and more brain rinsed out ; the dog becomes idiotic. February 
5th, third rinsing of brain ; a purulent meningitis sets in, and the dog dies 
February 15th. Similar histories of other dogs are repeated again and again, 
with the same remarks on the growing blindness, idiocy, and helplessness of the 
victims. In one case, on a fourth operation, ‘‘ there was not room left for another 
hole on the left side, so a large space of bone between the old and new holes was 
broken down.” <A ‘‘ remarkable” experiment is made by putting the blinded 
dog on a table, and trying to make him jump down. Then followed an ‘ inter- 
esting ” experiment of squirting water on the animal, and making it, in its terror, 
** knock itself against a chair, laid purposely in its way.’’ Twice more was this 
dog mutilated, and then it died of meningitis. The sum-total of results was: 
** the dogs all lost the faculty of using the right paw.” Professor Goltz also tried 
experiments on the nerves—on a vigorous young water-spaniel, a grey poodle, a 
well-fed lap-dog, a small and feeble spaniel (two operations, the second being the 
section of the spinal marrow), a Pomeranian dog (same as the spaniel), a large 
famishing Dorfhund (tortured from October to April, when, after second section of 
the spinal marrow, it died of purulent meningitis). The experiments of M. Paul 
Bert (the new Minister of Worship and Instruction in France) are numbered by 
hundreds, and are perhaps the most terrible of all. A dog (No. 278 of his 
victims), described as a ‘* new dog,’’ because not hitherto tortured, is placed 
under the compression of eight atmospheres from 3.56 P.M. to 4.45 P.M. When 
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taken out of the machine, its throat is full of foam, its paws are stiff, its whole 
body in tonic convulsions. By five o’clock the convulsions are of extreme violence, 
the eyes are convulsed. At half-past five fresh convulsions are excited by shaking 
the table and pushing a thermometer into the body. The animal grinds its teeth 
as ifto crush them. At eleven next morning it is found lying still, with perma: 
nent contraction of the limbs, and dies in the course of the day. Another dog 
(No. 286), withdrawn from the machine in convulsions, becomes stiffened, so 
that ‘‘ the animal may be carried by one paw, like a piece of wood.” A cat 
subjected to the same experiment feebly mews and crawls on its fore-paws, and, 
when dissected, shows a marrow ‘* which flows like cream.” ! 


It is not needful to have a very high opinion of the human race 
to yet believe that were these systematic tortures fully understood by 
or revealed to the world in general, it would refuse to sanction them. 

Sentiment is the contumelious charge with which all opposition 
to these brutal experiments is met by those who practise them : it 
is an easy form of abuse. Every noble movement of the world has 
been saddled with this name, from: patriotism to the abolition of 
slavery ; and every impersonal impulse of the human race is neces- 
sarily one of sentiment—ze. of spiritual and generous, as opposed to 
gross and merely egotistic, inspirations. But is opposition to animal 
vivisection merely generous feeling? Is it not also a movement of 
self-defence? This is what seems to me to escape the sight of those 
who treat of this matter, and it is what I now propose to submit to 
the judgment of the reader. 

There is not a single argument used by the advocates of vivisection 
which will not apply in as complete an entity to human as to animal 
subjects. 

The argument, in chief, is that the end justifies the means. This, 
being once admitted, must apply to and sanction no less the use of 
human lives for the purpose of experiment. It is declared that 
the inferior organisation is justly and fittingly sacrificed in order 
to ultimately benefit the higher. This, being once accepted, must 
legalise equally the surrender to scientific torture of all idiots, of all 
criminals, of all persons suffering from incurable disease, and, indeed, 
logically, must include all the brutalised and ignorant classes of the 
population, whose lives are valueless to the community at large where 
they are not, as they most often are, harmful and noxious to it. 
There is not a single argument brought forward for the vivisection 
of animal life which does not demand more imperiously, and without 
any manner of doubt, the submission to the practice of experiments 
of all the lower and the baser forms of human existence. Nay, the 
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argument is far stronger; for if it be admissible to torture the 
so-called lower forms of sentient life, which are quite innocent of harm, 
and, indeed, are useful to the world in their humble and obedient 
manner, it must be far more natural and desirable to give up to the 
knife of the vivisector those multitudes of men who are either 
absolutely useless in their generation or actively baneful to it. If 
the lesser life be justifiably sacrificed to the higher ; if the benefits 
resulting from vivisection be so indisputably great that they justify 
the torment by which they are obtained ; then there can be no shadow 
of reason to deny to the experimentalist the hordes of our prisons, 
the roughs of our thieves’ alleys, the incurables of our hospitals, the 
mendicants and the idlers of our abundant pauperism. The horse, 
the dog, the lamb, the mule, are all useful in their several ways, and 
have done no ill; but there are tens of thousands of human beings 
in every country of Europe who are of no earthly use to any living 
thing, who do but cumber the earth they pollute, who are at their 
best mere lumps of sodden flesh, and are at their worst dangerous 
and poisonous elements of society. Why do not the professors of 
vivisection claim these ? 

It is what they will do, what they must do, by the sheer logical 
sequence of their own demands, if their sacrifice of animal life con- 
tinues to be condoned and supplied. 

Now, is the world prepared to accept this result? It is not, and 
vivisectors are at present afraid to suggest it ; but in a generation 
or two they will*not be thus timid, and they will use the arguments 
by which they now enforce their claims to the living bodies of 
animals to procure the living bodies of men. There is no sort of 
reason why they should not do so. They justify vivisection of 
animals by pointing to the sacrifices of animals made to sport and 
food ; they will be able yet more effectively to justify their vivisec- 
tion of human creatures by pointing to the sacrifices of human 
creatures made in war, in mines, in factories, and by famine. 

When I was a little child, my father asked me what may seem a 
strange question: whether I would not, if I could, die to save ten 
thousand Chinese from martyrdom. I said, in childlike selfishness, 
. “No; that I cared for myself, and not for the Chinese ;” whereon 
he half gravely, half jestingly, showed me that I was a very sadly 
selfish little mortal. I never forgot the lesson. Now, the lesson, on 
the contrary, which the laboratory of the vivisectionist teaches to that 
sadly selfish child, the world, is, that each unit of it should sacrifice 
ten thousand victims, or ten millions, if thereby he has the smallest 
chance of knowing better how to cure his own finger-ache. Put at 
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its best and highest meaning, the sole meaning of the vivisectionist is 
that if man thereby gets the smallest particle of benefit, or the merest 
crumb of knowledge, by doing so, he has a right to torture through- 
out centuries all other sentient beings in every possible manner. 

The plea is ignoble, like all egotism. These high-priests of 
science, who would ridicule the idea of any belief in Adam, are yet 
eager to proclaim, with him, that all the beasts of the field are sub- 
ject to them. Granted that they are so subject by reason of their 
helplessness, shall that helplessness forever cease to be a title to 
forbearance and to gentleness? Yes ; in the laboratory, as in pagan 
Rome, there is no altar to Pity. ‘‘Squeamishness” and “sentiment” 
is the physiologists’ only retort to those who discover and display 
the foul secrets of their hidden chambers : they would take the “ ten 
thousand Chinese” for their experimental tortures gladly, if they 
dared ; and I fail to see how they could say less than “ squeamish” 
and “sentimental” to any plea that might be put forward to save the 
Chinamen from the torture-trough. They could add, with a fair 
show of truth, that Chinamen are accustomed to torture. 

It has been well said that vivisectors exhibit no new qualities : 
they display precisely the same brutality and the same fanaticism as 
did the priests of the Inquisition, or any other sect of religious tor- 
turers. ‘Their work, even if its necessity be granted, must be a 
terrible and ghastly necessity ; but to them it is, as all their language 
concerning it declares, a very rapture of cruelty, precisely as was 
theirs to Torquemada and his servitors. It is strangely useless for 
them to deny this, as Virchow denies it, in face of their published 
records, which anyone may peruse for himself, though few of the 
general multitude will do so, or even know they can do so, although 
the endeavour to popularise science is doing its utmost to teach the 
schoolboy that there is longer and more exquisite torture to be got 
out of the cat or the dog than his primitive methods of hunting them 
could afford to him. 

Intolerant, like all fanatical persecutors, of any opposition, the 
professors and defenders of vivisection would, if they could, imprison 
and suppress all who disagree with them, as implacably as any per- 
secutors in priestly garb have ever done. ‘Their language shows 
the ready, if as yet impotent, disposition to persecute. In lieu of 
any argument, they use coarse words, and deny with a mere unblush- 
ing lie the charges founded against them on their own published 
reports of their operations. When a plain question is put to them, 
they avoid it by some subterfuge. Not long since, an English vivi- 
sector was asked in print, if the end justified the means, what 
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hindered him from using human infants for experiment ? He answered 
that he would operate on a baby at any cost of pain to it, to do it 
service. Observe the fallacy of the reply. A diseased baby operated 
on for its own sake is not at all in the same position as a healthy 
or even a diseased baby operated on for the sheer sake of possible 
physiological discoveries. 

This is the sort of illogical reply with which physiologists con- 
sider that they refute their opponents. In the same utterly false 
manner the experiments made under anesthetics are dragged forth 
exultantly to the public sight ; whilst the hundreds of experiments 
are carefully concealed which keep animals skinned, with every 
nerve laid bare, fastened down, for days and nights together, under 
the pressure of atmospheric machines; or through half a year 
practises on the brain, removing piece by piece, atom by atom, 
until at last idiocy follows, to be closed in death. 

As yet, they are timid and hypocritical. They sigh that they 
only ask “one rat,” whilst they know that, in their laboratories all 
the world over, thousands of sentient creatures are being cut open 
alive, roasted, crucified, larded with nails, galvanised, sent ‘into 
convulsions, kept breathing in torture for months, subjected to the 
most excruciating agonies by experiments on the most sensitive 
organs of their bodies. They are as yet afraid that the great public 
of the nations should come to realise what their work really is, what 
their torture-chambers really are, and they use as yet artistic false- 
hoods to cover up that which they do and hide it from the eyes of 
the multitude. But in a little while, if unchecked now, they will 
cast off these disguises ; these trained torturers will get tired of merely 
tying down the Newfoundland dog in the trough, and fetching the 
Nile crocodile to the Paris laboratory ; they will cast aside periphrasis, 
and openly declare, what they now do say amongst themselves, that 
without human subjects no true results can be ascertained. And 
when they do this, who shall say them nay? Not those who now 
maintain for them that the end justifies the means. 

What better can become of the puny infant, the scrofulous cripple, 
the sickly woman, the useless drunkard, the homeless worn-out 
prostitute, the criminal wasting his strength in the hulks, than to be 
offered up upon the torture-table of the physiological laboratories to 
the glory of science and the verification of its theories? 

Mr. Gurney, in his recent article on Vivisection in the Cornhill 
Magazine, touches on this future question, but touches too briefly. 
He appears not to care to face all that it involves ; which, indeed, is 
momentous and ghastly enough to daunt the boldest man. 
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He does so touch on it in quoting the words of Dr. Willis : “The 
rocks are broken and put in the crucible, the water is submitted to 
analysis, the plant is dissected,” and “in animal life the same method 
must be adopted to unlock the secrets of nature. The question of the 
animal being sensitive cannot alter the mode of investigation.” Mr. 
Gurney adds thereto pregnantly the conclusion that neither could the 
question of the animal being human. But here he pauses. He does not 
dare, or does not care, to follow his conclusion out in its full bearing. 
Further on, indeed (inconsistently enough), Mr. Gurney himself 
adds, with apologetic tone, that, “though in many cases a mere 
chance, a mere grain of knowledge, is set against the certainty of 
suffering, this goes for nothing if now and again the thousand 
chances throw up, or the thousand grains sink into, a single result,” 
And he does not appear to see that here also, if in any logical 
manner followed, the argument used for animal sacrifice must apply 
to and justify human sacrifice. 

He even endeavours considerably to palliate and understate the 
torture that goes on in the laboratories of Europe : perhaps he does 
not know of it; though, as he has read “ La Fisiologia del Dolore,” 
he must have had some insight into its extent. 

There appear to me two issues attached to the daily increasing 
claims of vivisectors, which no one has hitherto in any adequate 
manner put before the public. One of them is this certainty that in 
some future time, and a time probably very near to our own, vivi- 
section will, unless checked, claim (and claim in the same terms and 
by the same plea as it now claims animal sacrifice) the right to 
possess itself of human subjects. The second, which is interwoven 
with the first, is one which no one has, it seems to me, as yet 
considered ; z.¢. the moral effect on the human character of this 
animal-torture. 

Not very long since, I heard a very famous surgeon say, in allu- 
sion to his own skill of hand in operations, “Certainly, I killed 
forty or fifty people before I acquired my present dexterity with 
the knife ; everyone buys experience.” He, fortunate person, had 
bought it at the expense of other people instead of at his own ; and 
the forty or fifty hapless victims to his early immaturity did not 
appear to weigh upon him with any sense of either regret or respon- 
sibility. It is this temper of absolute apathy or callousness to the 
sufferings of others which the hideous cruelties of the laboratory must 
intensify and confirm in all those whose education consists in 
executing or in watching them. Even were the physical benefits 
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more than they are, I think that such benefits and such discoveries 
would be far too dearly bought by the brutality and the cowardice 
which their pursuit involves. 

Moral blight is a more formidable danger to the world than 
physical ills. A crime is worse than a tumour. Coldheartedness 
produces more misery than the cholera. And here let me say that I 
use above the word cowardice advisedly, and would only beg anyone 
who doubts its just application to read the directions given by 
Claude Bernard to capture a dog for operation with an instrument 
common to the laboratories—a huge pair of iron pincers—with 
which he directs his successors and imitators to seize the dog round 
the throat from behind, \est it should bite them! The man who can 
so capture a poor defenceless beast, doomed to the torture, may be 
a great scientist and scholar, but he is a miserable coward too. 

We all know that in the best of men and women there lies a 
frightful capability of evil. Goethe nobly acknowledged this in 
himself, and the history of mankind proves it. There is in human 
nature a wild beast, a machairodus, a devil, a brute, call it what we 
will, which is always secreted in the human heart, and which springs 
into savage and cruel life under temptation or opportunity. Many 
of the most terrible tyrants the world has seen have been apparently 
gentle youths until the possession and intoxication of irresponsible 
power entered into them. The passion for destruction is still so 
natural to the} human beast that he cannot taste of it without 
drunkenness, and thirst to return to its fierce delights. All history 
shows this, from the Asiatic or Roman annals of autocratic blood- 
lust to the lessons of the French Revolution in the last century or 
the Russian fury against the Jews in this immediate hour. The best 
and noblest of men (or women either), given boundless power and 
allowed the taste of blood, may become, almost in an instant, Nero 
or Robespierre, Catherine or Théroigne. There is not only in human 
nature a ferocity that may with ease be excited into dominance, but 
an appalling facility for dead apathetic indifference towards pain that 
is seen and not felt. There are few children who do not evince the 
tendency to either or both. Mercifulness is much harder to teach 
than the delight in tyranny or destruction which is inherent in many. 
Even where the young child will shed tears at first seeing the spaniel 
beaten or the hare shot, familiarity with these cruelties quickly blunts 
its sensitiveness and its pity. It learns with fatal rapidity to use the 
whip and level the gun. Now, can the prominence given to vivisec- 
tion, and the popularising of its rudiments as methods of education, 
fail to excite this ferocity and harden this indifference? What can be 
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the state of moral feeling in any educated man who can take a large 
famishing hound, and, with no compassion for its past sufferings, for 
its loneliness, for its forlorn and homeless condition, can keep it 
“from October to April” in misery and torment, the subject of 
unceasing and torturing experiments, which its natural strength and 
forces resist, until at length, after seven months, purulent meningitis, 
after repeated operations on the spine, ends its hapless life? I say 
that whatever benefits or discoveries ensued from this cruelty (and in 
this case neither did ensue), they would be far too dearly purchased 
by having begotten a human beast of such insatiable and revolting 
callousness as was the capturer and torturer of this poor ownerless 
starving hound. There are numbers of narratives similar in the 
printed annals of the laboratories, where they are set forth as 
creditable and noteworthy examples. It is idle, in the face of 
such, to pretend that the use of anzsthetics has served in any way 
to mitigate the agonies of these victims. Chloroform cannot be 
given for seven months, and in the most torturing of all experiments, 
those on the nerve and cerebral systems, chloroform cannot be used 
at all, as the object of these experiments is to study the sensitiveness 
of the animal, which is studied under the application of red-hot iron, 
galvanism, or scourging. Neither can chloroform be employed in 
crucifixion, which -is often resorted to as an “ important demonstra- 
tion” for the instruction of pupils. If it be argued that these studies 
of animal pain will lead up to what is called the reverence for beau- 
tiful organisms and observance of natural laws, we may fairly oppose 
to this the probability that it will rather lead in the child (as, 
according even to one of its own professors, it does constantly lead 
in the scientist) to a callousness which deals with these living 
organisms “just as they deal with physical bodies that have no 
feeling or consciousness.” ! 

In the law laid down by Dr. Willis, and followed by all vivi- 
sectors, we have precisely that treatment of the organism as #f it 
had neither feeling nor consciousness, which Dr. Sharpey regretted, _ 
but which is certainly the inevitable outcome and natural result of 
the practices of the laboratories. Even the physiologist who, like 
Bernard or Schiff, watches the slow roasting of a dog to death, or 
keeps one blinded in a cage for the convenience of experiment, 
could scarcely do so unless he had attained this absolute deadness 
to any “ consciousness or feeling ” of his victim. 

I fail to see how any physiologist could escape from this, the 
logical, issue of all physiological pleas for the use of animal torture 

! Dr. Sharpey before the Royal Commission. 
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as a means of observation and experiment ; and I believe that not 
very many years separate us from a bolder demand on the part of 
physiology, which will claim human organisms in precisely the same 
language as it now employs to obtain the horse, the dog, and the 
cat. Science will claim to be more “ merciful ” than war. 

Observe the pleading of Dr. Carpenter in reply to Lord Cole- 
ridge, wherein Dr. Carpenter seeks to conciliate the sympathies of 
the religious classes in Great Britain, by affirming that vivisection 
obeys the “highest law of mercy.” This whole line of argument must 
be extended to human subjects if it be admitted as correct in the 
case of animals. It must equally become the “highest law of mercy” 
to torture a few hundred men on the chance of ultimately benefiting, 
by discovery from their sufferings, the human race. 

And, moreover, had the now large body of vivisectors any true 
courage or any honest devotion in them to their cause, one at least 
amongst their number would have been found ere now to offer him- 
self as a subject for those experiments which Professor Schiff is never 
tired of asserting must be “incomplete” until made upon a human body. 

How long will vivisection wait for the human body ? 

Not long, I believe, unless the world at large becomes alive to 
what the demands, the arguments, and the desires of vivisection 
do really and finally mean. : 

Jules Scholl (whose book is before me) considers that the 
hideous preference for sights of pain is something yet worse than 
callousness, that it has become a moral disease, the blood-drunken- 
ness of which Professors Rolleston and Haughton warned the English 
Royal Commission ; and there is much in the appalling confessions, 
or (to give them their truer name) the boasts, of such “ artists in vivi- 
section” as Paul Bert and Voght, Mantegazza and Goltz, and many 
another arch-priest of this ghastly cultus, which tends to confirm 
this view. 

The German physiologists describe the freudige Aufregung with 
which they rapturously rush to the torture-trough, and the French 
and Italian physiologists out-rival each other in their relations of 
their; wanton and exultant ingenuity in producing unnatural agony 
and watching its helpless struggles. That these men do not 
immediately give themselves the greater luxury of human victims 
is due only to their timidity before public opinion. I fail to see any 
logical refusal that can be made them when they shall demand it. 

Science has declared that man is but a beast that perishes ; the 
superiority once claimed by humanity as having been made in the 
likeness of Deity cannot be put forward by a world which has long 
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been taught by science to see itself as a mere accidental congregation 
of atoms. Why shall not the physiologist claim the cripple, the 
mute, the idiot, the convict, the pauper, to enhance the “ interest ” 
of his experiments? It is not science which can give them any 
exemption as “heirs of God’’; science has long since established 
that the doctrine of the soul is the mere dream of fools. 

If “ knowledge” be the one sacred thing of life, the one absorbing 
and solely gracious quest, and this knowledge be only obtainable by 
the prolonged and exquisite tcrture of the nerve-centres of sensitive 
organisms, how long will “ knowledge ” and its high-priests consent 
to be defrauded by mere “sentiment ” from that extension and that 
certainty which can alone, as they already declare, be derived from 
the subjection to its experiments of human beings ? 

The most intricate social problems wait unsolved ; political 
economy remains merely a name ; all the revolutions and reasonings 
of mankind have failed to produce any even balance of property or 
any just division of pleasure ; drink, vice, dirt, prostitution, hunger, 
and unnatural crimes work their wholesale ruin amidst the millions of 
miserable creatures that crowd together in all the cities of the world: 
yet the scientists think that the whole key of “study” and “ know- 
ledge” lies in a rabbit’s rectum or a dog’s pancreas, and turn their 
backs and close their sight to the frightful needs of the nations, 
which draw with every hour nearer to communism and chaos, whilst 
these “helpers of humanity” watch with /reudige Aufregung' the 
piteous efforts of a puppy whose eyes they have put out by hot irons, 
or gaze con molto amore e paszienza on the guinea-pig they have 
larded with nails.? 

Rome may burn: these Neros will not leave their fiddling. 
Soon they will crave for their music the deeper diapason of a human 
agony. 

OUIDA. 
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RICHARD COBDEN. 


HE event of the past publishing season has been the appearance 
of Mr. Morley’s long-expected narrative of the life of Richard 
Cobden. This biography is a most important and interesting con- 
tribution to the literature of our political history, but it deserves to 
be read still more because it paints the character of a very remarkable 
man. It may seem, at first sight, to those whose knowledge of Cobden 
is confined to a rough popular acquaintance with the reforms which he 
advocated or secured, without enquiring into the motives which led 
him to appeal for those reforms, or the arguments by which he 
supported his appeals, that he was merely a good average Englishman 
who gained the ear of his countrymen by putting their thoughts into 
bold words. If this were all, it would be at least interesting to follow 
the career of a man who transformed a whole system of commerce, 
made party government for a time well-nigh impossible by the bare 
insistence of his own personality, and became perhaps the best 
known Englishman on the continent of Europe, by the possession of 
qualities which leave the rest of us in the seclusion of a comfortable 
mediocrity. But if we follow the story of Cobden’s life under the 
guidance of Mr. Morley, we shall find, I think, that story of interest 
as much on account of Cobden’s striking personality as of the 
legislative benefits he was privileged to introduce. 

Richard Cobden was born on the 3rd June, 1804, at an old farm- 
house in West Sussex, named Dunford, which belonged to his 
grandfather, of the same name. Five years later, on his grandfather’s 
death, the family removed to Midhurst. Poverty, which compelled 
them to leave their old home, never hereafter deserted Cobden’s 
father, who was a thriftless, dependent man. It is curious that with 
the exception of Richard all his sons seem to have shared more 
or less his constitutional feebleness ; and William Cobden’s influence 
seems to have been exerted to check whatever spring of energy 
there might be in his growing boys. “It is one of the familiar 
puzzles of life,” says Mr. Morley, “that those whose want of energy 
has sunk their lives in failure are often so eager to check and 
disparage the energy of stronger natures than their own.” When 
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the eldest son, Frederick, went to the United States, his father 
was never satisfied tili he was home again, and he prevented his 
brother from accepting a promising situation in Ghent. Richard 
had begun business in his uncle’s warehouse, in Old Change, and at 
first it seemed difficult for him to enter into cordial working agree- 
ment with his relative. In process of time the difficulties which had 
been so obstinate were overcome, and in 1825, the year of his 
mother’s death, he was advanced to the proud position of com- 
mercial traveller. 

This position gave him opportunities of extensive observation 
such as he was glad to obtain. What strikes one in his letters of this 
period is the number and the variety of subjects which attracted him. 
He visited the birthplace of Robert Burns, and wrote to his brother : 
“Tt is a sort of gratification, that I am sure you can imagine, but 
which I cannot describe, to feel conscious of treading upon the same 
spot of earth, of viewing the same surrounding objects, and of being 
sheltered by the same roof as one who equally astonished and 
delighted the world.” After seeing Shrewsbury Abbey he writes : 
“Oh that I had money to be deep skilled in the mysteries of 
mullions and architraves in lieu of black and purple and pin grounds ! 
How happy I should be!” 

When we read such eager utterances as these we are apt to think 
that a very slight change in his circumstances might have made of 
Cobden the economist, a poet or an architect. But this would be 
to mistake in him, as we are too apt to mistake in ourselves, the 
sympathetic interest of the heart and the imagination for the 
intellectual zeal of the successful specialist for his own department 
of study. Cobden was amply endowed with the social spirit which 
wrought in him a wide curiosity and interest in every subject of 
human thought, but it was, in a very striking sense, only economic 
facts which awoke in his mind that scientific interest for them which 
determined and justified the occupation of his life. 

In the disastrous commercial year of 1826, when the fortunes of 
Scott were shattered, Cobden’s employers failed. Two years after- 
wards—years employed in the service of another firm—Cobden took 
an important step by commencing business for himself. He asso- 
ciated himself in the enterprise with two friends. Long afterwards 
he wrote : “ I began business in partnership with two other young 
men, and we only mustered £1,000 amongst us, and more than half 
of it was borrowed. We all got on the Peveril of the Peak coach, 
and went from London to Manchester in the at that day (September 
1828) marvellously short space of twenty hours. We were literally 
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so ignorant of Manchester houses that we called for a directory at 
the hotel, and turned to the list of calico printers, theirs being the 
business with which we were acquainted, and they being the people 
with whom we felt confident we could obtain credit. And why? 
Because we knew that we should be able to satisfy them that we 
had advantages from our large connections, our knowledge of the 
best braneh of the business in London, and our superior taste in 
design, which would ensure success. We introduced ourselves to 
Fort Brothers & Co., a rich house, and we told our tale, honestly 
concealing nothing. In less than two years from 1830 we owed 
them £40,000 for goods which they had sent to us in Watling 
Street, upon no other security than our characters and knowledge of 
our business.” Cobden wrote the letter from which these words 
are quoted to enforce his belief “ that it is the character, experience, 
and connections of the man wanting credit, his knowledge of busi- 
ness, &c., that weigh with the shrewd capitalist far more than the 
actual command of a few thousands, more or less, of ready money.” 
In 1831 the new firm advanced an important step by forsaking the 
business of commission agents and commencing to print their own 
goods. They took over from the Forts an old calico-printing 
factory at Sabden, a remote village near the site of the now flourish- 
ing Blackburn. Fortune smiled upon Cobden, and for the next 
few years his prospects seemed to grow increasingly bright. And 
yet, I think, a thoughtful observer of human nature, as it is tried by 
the dangerous excitements of commercial life, would have foreboded 
for Cobden’s fortunes that disaster which ultimately overtook them. 
He only shared the fate of many another eager, high-minded, far- 
sighted business man, for whom daring commercial schemes have an 
intellectual fascination, whilst, from the very absence of any sordid 
or avaricious element in his nature, his boldness is unchecked by 
the vulgar but wholesome sense of the worth of each pound he 
hazards. Writing to his brother at this time Cobden says his com- 
mercial plans are “sure for the present, and, what is better still, 
opening a vista to my view of ambitious hopes and schemes almost 
boundless. Sometimes, I confess, I allow this sort of feeling to gain 
a painful and harassing ascendency over me. It disquiets me in the 
night as well as day. It gnaws my very entrails (a positive truth), 
and yet, if I ask What is all this yearning after? I can scarcely give 
myself a satisfying answer. Surely not for money; I feel a dis- 
regard for it, and even a slovenly inattention to its possession that 
is quite dangerous. I have scarcely ever, as usual, a sovereign in my 
pocket, and have been twice to Whalley to find myself without the 
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means of paying my expenses. I do not think that the possession 
of millions would greatly alter my habits of expense.” 

What a fine piece of unconscious self-portraiture! How clearly it 
sets before us the strength and weakness of the man who recorded 
with elation that two years after it was fairly established his firm 
owed their correspondents £40,000 for goods sent on no other 
security than their character and attainments; for it is not “the 
actual command of a few thousands more or less of money in hand” 
to which “ the shrewd capitalist looks.” 

From this period of his life dates the commencement of Cobden’s 
public activities. His first important contributions to political 
literature were his celebrated pamphlets, written in the years 1835 
and 1836 respectively, on “ England, Ireland, and America,” and on 
“ Russia.” The aim of these two pamphlets is identical. It is to 
show that the economic relations between these four countries bear 
perpetual witness to the folly of the political attitude assumed by 
England towards the other three. In these strenuous and vigorous 
brochures Cobden gives the first illustration of that wide and lumi- 
nous apprehension of the growing importance of economical facts 
in practical politics which it was his mission to teach mankind. 
No one was his equal in lucid and persuasive reasoning on purely 
economical questions. Where he failed was in dealing with that class 
of questions where economic arguments are necessarily affected by 
the attractions and repulsions due to the affinities and antipathies 
of race. 

There are several curious illustrations in these pamphlets of 
Cobden’s want of sound historical knowledge when he passes beyond 
the sphere of the practical economist. Thus he argues rightly 
enough that the acquisition of Turkey by Russia would not injure 
our commercial position in the East of Europe ; but then, further, in 
reply to the Russophobist, he maintains that this conquest would 
weaken Russia as a possible enemy to ourselves, on this astonishing 
ground, that, “supposing Russia to be in possession of the Turkish 
dominions, would she not find her attention and resources far too 
abundantly occupied in retaining the sovereignty over 15,000,000 of 
fierce and turbulent subjects, animated with warlike hatred to their 
conquerors, and goaded into rebellion by the all-powerful impulse of 
a haughty and intolerant religion, to contemplate adding still further 
to her embarrassments by declaring war with England, and giving 
the word of march to Hindostan?” There may be reasons 
enough for freedom from anxiety on our part at the march of Russia 
to the Bosphorus, but assuredly it is not one of them that she will 
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encounter in the Christian and Slavonic millions of European Turkey, 
held in unendurable bondage by little more than 750,000 genuine 
Osmanlis, a force of opposition which it will tax her resources to 
overcome. 

Or, again: Cobden argues rightly enough as to the necessity of 
great economic reforms in Ireland, but he stumbles when he is 
attempting to enforce this necessity by showing the antithetic worth- 
lessness of mere political change. “A parliament in Dublin,” he 
says, “ would not remedy the ills of Ireland. That has been tried, and 
found unsuccessful ; for all may learn in history that a more corrupt, 
base, and selfish public body than the domestic legislature of Ireland 
never existed; . . . and one of the first acts of the United Volunteers 
was to invest the parliament-house in Dublin, and at the point of the 
bayonet to extort from these native legislators a redress of their 
country’s grievances.” What effect a parliament truly representing 
Ireland, and meeting in Dublin, might have upon Irish discontent is 
still a matter of opinion, but assuredly the question is not answered 
because 300 legislators in the last century, one-third of them repre- 
senting rotten boroughs, another third mere nominees and placemen 
of the English crown, and the remaining third elected by a franchise 
from which four-fifths of the socially-qualified electors were excluded, 
failed—and did they altogether fail?—to soften the sorrows of their 
woful land. 

It is worth while to call attention to one other point before 
we pass from the pamphlets. Cobden is often described as a man 
who, with no taste for public life, was led into it by the eager desire to 
carry one important reform. He even seems to have regarded him- 
self in this light. Over and over again he declared his dislike of 
political life, and within a year of his death he seemed ready to 
agree with his wife, that it might have been better for both of them 
if they had gone immediately after their marriage to settle in the 
backwoods of Canada. Now, it is no doubt true that Cobden was 
endowed with a natural sensitiveness which enabled him keenly to 
appreciate the quiet advantages of domestic repose. But our choice 
of a vocation is not determined by the inclination of one quality of 
our nature. It is the net result of the struggle of conflicting desires. 
If anyone was ever driven by natural destiny into a life of public 
activity, it was Cobden, driven by his marked capacity for that form 
of activity, and by the pleasure which everyone feels in the free 
exercise of his best capacities. And the proof that this was so, is 
found in the fact that when first, by the publication of his earliest 
pamphlet, he stepped into the arena of political controversy, he was 
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not animated by a desire for the repeal of the Corn Laws. “We 
object no more,” he wrote, “to a tax on corn than on tea and sugar 
for the purpose of revenue.” These pamphlets determined the 
sphere of Cobden’s future action. ‘Mark my words,” said Lord 
Durham, when he had read the tract on Russia, “.Cobden will one 
day be one of the first men in England.” Between the publication 
of the two pamphlets Cobden paid a visit to America. The letters 
in which he narrates his travels are full of fine touches, penetrating 
suggestions, and a humorous appreciation of the national faults of 
the people amongst whom he travelled. After the last pamphlet was 
issued he made a long tour through the East of Europe and Egypt. 
He soon perceived that the best practicable supplement to his rather 
defective education was a course of foreign travel, so he freely 
indulged his inclination to become personally acquainted with other 
lands than his own. 

After his return home on this occasion he was nominated by his 
friends for the parliamentary representation of Stockport, and under- 
went at this time, without success, the trying ordeal of a political 
candidature. His opinions on all subjects upon which he was called 
to express them seem to have been fully formed, and remained his 
settled convictions for life. His attitude, for example, to the Factory 
Question—his opposition to legislative restrictions upon the hours of 
labour—was the same which he afterwards assumed in the House of 
Commons. Cobden’s position in regard to this group of questions 
is severely criticised, as showing, it is said, that he was blind to 
wrongs when his own class interests were affected, and that he 
called for legislative improvements at the expense of others. It 
must be said in defence of Cobden that his social theory was one 
of complete and unreserved obedience to the laws of political 
economy, and that, as he read those laws, any legislative interference 
with trade was to be deprecated, if not condemned. And yet the 
criticism is perhaps to some extent justified. Indeed, it could hardly 
be otherwise, for is it not always thus? Professional men, for ex- 
ample, delight in talking of the corruptions of city life, and we know 
how faithfully some humble Radicals nowadays discharge their duty in 
denouncing the crimes of landlords. Buta wise lover of progress 
will gladly accept and use all this vicarious indignation of one class 
over the social lapses of another, knowing well that virtuous 
emotions are, alas, not yet distributed as a severe morality would 
desire. 

Cobden at this time made a change in his business, confining 
himself exclusively to the Manchester branch of it. The object of 
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this change was to enable him to introduce his brother Frederick 
to the firm.- To this brother he was warmly attached, and indeed 
one of the most touching traits in his pure and loving nature was 
his steady affection for his own kindred, and the readiness with 
which he had always yielded to the pressure of filial or fraternal 
ties. ; 

In the autumn of 1838 serious Chartist demonstrations disturbed 
the peace of Lancashire. These outbursts and similar movements 
were anxiously watched by Cobden, and as the result of his obser- 
vation he wrote some weighty words to his brother. “As respects 
general politics,” he wrote, “I see nothing in the present Radical 
outbreak to cause alarm or make one dread the fate of Liberalism. 
On the contrary, it is preferable to the apathy of the three years 
when prosperity (or seemingly so) made Tories of us all. Nor dol 
feel inclined to give up politics in disgust, as you seem to do, because 
of the blunders of the Radicals. . . . We must choose between the 
party which governs upon an exclusive or monopoly principle, and 
the people who seek, though blindly perhaps, the good of the vast 
majority. If they be in error, we must try to put them right ; if rash, 
to moderate ; but never, never talk of giving up the ship.... I 
think the scattered elements may yet be rallied round the question 
of the Corn Laws. It appears to me that a moral and even a reli- 
gious spirit may be infused into that topic, and if agitated in the 
same manner that the question of slavery has been, it will be 
irresistible.” 

In the autumn of the year in which these wise words were 
written, the Anti-Corn Law League was founded. 

I am not writing a history of Cobden, far less of that famous 
organisation with which his name is associated in popular memory. 
Iam simply trying, as adequately as limited space will permit, to 
present his character before my readers, to show his mental attitude 
towards the various questions of public policy in which he became 
engrossed, and to indicate the nature and extent of the influence 
which he exercised over our national life. And no better illustration 
of the qualities of character which lent so distinguished a success to 
his reforming energy could be given, than those words I have quoted 
which herald his campaign against the tax on bread. If we turn 
over those pages of history which record the slow progress of 
European civilisation, we cannot fail to be struck with the fact that 
in every forward step that has been taken, two factors contributed 
their share towards securing the advance. The needs of the body 
have united with the soul’s immaterial wants. The cry for the bread that 
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perishes has allied itself with desires for the celestial manna—for 
the true bread which comes down from heaven. Questions of eccle- 
siastical extortion, of seignorial dues, of ship-money, of untaxed tea, 
have strangely mingled with ideal aspirations after pure religion 
or dreams of the brotherhood of man. A movement which 
originates in nothing but the desire of a sordid and downtrodden 
population to improve their material position, and which secures no 
external support, will be crushed out by the tyranny of the class 
which profits by their wretchedness. A movement, on the other 
hand, which originates in nothing but the noble effort of some ideal 
dreamer to accomplish the reformation of society upon the model 
of his dream, will fail through the apathy of satisfied multitudes. It 
is only when a union takes place between moral and material 
desires that the occasion for a great reform is at hand. It is to 
Cobden’s credit, to the credit of his generous heart as well as of his 
keen intellect, that he saw and knew this. Cobden was a free-trader 
on principle. He believed in the total repeal of all protective duties. 
But he saw that the battle must be fought on the question of the 
Corn Laws, because it was only to secure the overthrow of an impost 
which cruelly starved the poor for the benefit of a class interest that 
such anamount of moral force could be generated as would lead to 
victory at last. ‘I think the scattered elements may yet be rallied 
round the question of the Corn Laws. It appears to me that 2 moral 
and even religious spirit may be infused into that topic.” Nearly a 
generation has passed since the repeal of that famous, or infamous, 
impost, and the withdrawal of those other fiscal impediments which 
had straitened the commercial activity of England, and we wonder 
that other nations have not yet followed .our example by the free 
opening of their ports. Before we regard them rashly as our inferiors 
in intelligence, let us pause to think that in the case of no other 
country have those peculiar circumstances arisen which caused an 
economical fallacy amongst ourselves to assume the proportions of a 
national crime, and awoke the moral energy of the nation to drive it 
from the land for ever. 

The crusade of Cobden, Mr. Bright, and their allies against the 
Corn Laws is one of the most stirring episodes in the history of 
domestic reform, and it has been eloquently chronicled by Mr. 
Morley. I do not propose to follow his account of it, as all are 
familiar with the main features of the struggle—how the whole country 
was subjected to a systematic plan of economical instruction, how 
the post carried tracts and pamphlets to every door, how itinerant 
lecturers traversed the country, how Cobden and Bright gave 
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themselves no rest, but travelled incessantly, instructing and exhort- 
ing from town to town, and from county to county, through the 
length and breadth of Great Britain ; and how, from the time of his 
election for Stockport in 1841, Cobden made it the sole object of 
his presence in the House of Commons to influence that legislative 
assembly, and especially the leader of its dominant faction, to under- 
take the abolition of the tax on foreign corn. 

The field of argument which was traversed by the repealers was 
of course a wide one, and fresh illustration of the impolicy of the 
impost and new aspects of its far-reaching mischievousness were per- 
petually forthcoming. But I think the main issue was a simple one. 
The Corn Law of 1815 forbade the importation of wheat until the 
price reached 80s. a quarter. This law was afterwards modified at 
various times, in 1822, in 1827, and finally in 1828, when it took 
the form of the actual law of which Cobden procured the overthrow. 
** According to the Bill of 1828, when the price in the home market 
was 645., the duty was 23s. 8d. The variations in the amount of 
duty were not equal, as in the previous Bill, but went by leaps. Thus 
when wheat was at 69s., the duty was 16s. 8¢.; and when the home 
price rose to 735., then the duty fell to the nominal rate of 1s.” 
Now, the broad fact was, that under the operation of this law in all 
its modifications the poorer people of the country, in seasons of 
bad harvest, literally starved, whilst one class of the community—the 
landlords—reaped a certain benefit. When at last, through the 
failure of the potato crop in Ireland in 1845, the food supply of a 
whole population was cut off ; when, to borrow Mr. Bright’s graphic 
and impressive sentence describing the effect of this disaster upon 
the fortunes of the League, “ Famine, against which we had warred, 
joined us ;” then the Corn Law could be upheld no longer, and 
disappeared from the statute-book. 

It is not easy to summarise in a few sentences a controversy of 
years. Avclose attention to the history of the struggle, however, 
will, I think, convince us that the opposition to free trade in corn 
rested on two principal fallacies. It is, of course, easy to say that 
this opposition was purely selfish—the work of a territorial aristocracy 
who reaped the benefits of protection, and who were then omnipotent 
in Parliament. To a certain extent this is true, but it would be 
unfair to say that it accounted for all the antagonism against change. 
The fact is, that there was in the country a widespread belief in two 
things : 1st. That the agricultural interest as a whole had a special 
claim on the community, and that this agricultural interest as a whole 
was unquestionably benefited by the tax on foreign corn ; and 2nd, 
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That the rate of wages depended on the price of food, and that 
consequently high-priced food would keep up the rate of wages, and 
so benefit the industrial classes of our population. On these two 
fallacies depended the whole apology for Protection. That they 
were widespread is undoubted, and is proved in the case of the 
latter by the fact that when the Corn Law of 1815 was _ passed, the 
manufacturers petitioned against it on this very ground—that the 
proposed legislation would raise the rate of wages. 

It was Cobden’s great achievement to overthrow these fallacies. 
They had lodged in the mind of Sir Robert Peel, as in the minds of 
inferior and less influential men, and the battle of the League was 
won when they were dislodged from that position by the slow 
winning influence of Cobden’s persuasive arguments. He showed 
that the rate of wages in a country like England has no earthly 
relation to the price of food, but is determined entirely by the 
demand for labour ; and how could that demand exist, if foreigners 
could not buy our manufactures? and how could they buy our 
manufactures, if we did not take their corn? ‘The overthrow of 
this fallacy was ‘ one of the things,’ Sir Robert Peel admitted, ‘ which 
most powerfully affected his opinions on a protective system.’” And 
when, in 1845, Cobden rose in his place in Parliament to call the 
attention of the House to the state of agricultural distress, fand 
delivered a speech in which he demonstrated that all the profits of 
protection went io the landlords, as rents were calculated on the 
supposition that the protective tariff would maintain English-grown 
wheat at a price which never was and never could be maintained, 
Sir Robert Peel was observed to crumple up the paper upon which 
he was taking notes of the speech for the purpose of reply, and 
turning to Sydney Herbert to say, “You must answer him, for I 
cannot.” 

With no wish to make light of the assistance which Cobden 
teceived in this contest from his associates in the League, and above 
all from his brilliant and honoured coadjutor Mr. Bright, the laurels 
of the victory are unquestionably his own. Cobden alone possessed 
the qualities of character which secured a success so rapid and so 
complete. He was endowed, in the first place, with that pure moral 
sensitiveness which ennobled to him every subject of human interest. 
Affairs of trade were to him as sacred as the themes of the preacher 
or the poet, and he infused some of his own sense of the dignity as 
well as the importance of commerce into the agitation to break the 
chains which bound it. 


In the second place, he possessed a complete grasp of the whole 
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economical problem, such as belonged to no other than himself. 
Every fact bearing on the subject was present to him and ready for 
appropriate use at call, and no fallacy could long withstand his 
searching exposure. 

But the extent of this knowledge and skill in using it were due 
largely to the third conspicuous quality with which Cobden was 
endowed—his fine and powerful imagination. He brooded in 
imagination over the economical relations of nationalities til! the play 
of his fancy resembled the ideal musings of the poet. The complex 
scheme of life upon the economical side of it, with its ceaseless flux 
and ebb, its side currents, and its vast tidal movement, Cobden held 
as a single whole in the grasp of his solitary thought. And therefore 
he felt almost with the force of pain the effects of fiscal restriction in 
hindering and obstructing the free current of these mighty and 
fascinating activities of commerce. Let me venture an illustration. 
We all know that it was the great discovery of Harvey that every 
drop of blood in the human organism makes a complete pilgrimage 
round the body—that commencing, let us say, in the left chambers 
of the heart, it plunges into the arteries ; from the arteries into the 
capillaries, ramifying through the whole frame ; from the capillaries 
to the veins, from the veins to the right side of the heart, thence to 
the lungs, whence, repurified by contact with the oxygen of the air, 
it returns to its old starting-place to repeat the circle of change. 
Imagine that at any point in its passage from vessel to vessel the 
progress of the blood were arrested by some obstruction ; and it is 
manifest that not one part of the system, but the whole, would be 
thrown into disorder. Now, trade is the vascular system of the body 
politic, and through its channels there circulate in endless flow those 
products and commodities which sustain, and enrich, and warm the 
material life of nations. Interpose any artificial legislative hindrance 
to this free movement, and not a part but the whole must suffer. 
You say, But cannot we keep the nourishment, the blood as it were, 
in our own vessels, regardless of the depletion of our neighbours? And 
we reply—No, you cannot. And for this reason : that the aim of all 
production is consumption ; all these things are destined to perish in 
the using—to be consumed in use—and unless they are so consumed, 
unless the food finds its way to the mouths that are hungry, and the 
clothes to the backs that are bare, the whole object of trade is frus- 
trated and unfulfilled. But you say, We need not produce; we 
can keep the money in the country. No, again, you cannot. No 
nation can thus live for itself, and for the simple reason that money 
has no absolute, intrinsic value, but depends for its worth upon the 
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very course of trade, and if we keep two sovereigns in the country 
when the legitimate purposes of trade require but one, we simply 
depreciate the value of both till they possess together merely the 
purchasing power of one. Cobden saw and felt with all the force of 
his moral and intellectual nature this solidarity of mankind, this one- 
ness of all people in their enterprises of trade, and his success in lead- 
ing others to see it too he joyfully regarded as a spiritual revolution. 

After the great victory of the principles of Free Trade in 1846 
Cobden left England for a prolonged tour through the continent ot 
Europe. His fame had preceded him everywhere, and in France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Russia, he was féted and entertained as the 
most enlightened and distinguished politician of his time. This 
holiday absence from England seems to divide between the two 
labour periods of Cobden’s life. Hitherto he had been filling the 
character, more or less, of a popular agitator ; for the future he had 
often to set himself in opposition to popular sentiment. And yet 
there was no change in the opinions of Cobden, nor can we say there 
was any great change in the opinions of the classes of the population 
whom he had championed and inspired. But Cobden was relent- 
lessly logical, and he found before he died that many who had 
supported him on the question of Free Trade were not prepared 
to see his economical arguments applied to the whole scale of 
questions which he insisted on submitting to them. 

When Cobden returned from the Continent he bought the 
little family property of Dunford, which had been for so long in 
the hands of his ancestors. The money to make this purchase 
had been supplied to him by contribution amongst members of 
the League. Cobden’s business had long before this gone hope- 
lessly to ruin. The cause of failure was generally attributed to the 
absorption of the principal partner in public affairs, and it was felt 
to be wrong to allow the chief promoter of a great commercial 
reform to be the sole sufferer when the cause was at last victorious. 
That Cobden’s private affairs might have worn another complexion 
had he been less interested in national progress and reform is no 
doubt possible. But, as I have tried to point out already, there 
were in his nature elements which combined to fashion a character 
doomed to commercial misfortune. And the proof that character, as 
much as circumstance, was at the bottom of his misfortunes is found 
in the fact that he was unable to employ with wise and sober fore- 
thought the money, some £80,000, which was so generously raised 
for him at this time, and other sums of £40,000, £7,000, swelling 
the total which his chronic difficulties made it necessary for his 
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friends to bestow. When the purchase of Dunford was accomplished 
Cobden invested the surplus of the presentation sum in shares of the 
Illinois Central Railway. Long before this time, when writing his 
first pamphlet on America, he had applauded the promptitude with 
which that nation had laid held of the new invention in locomo- 
tion—the railway—and applied it with all the energy of a “young 
and unprejudiced people.” ‘The history of railway enterprise in 
America exhibits, indeed, an astonishing national freedom from 
many prejudices, but it also exhibits the rashness as well as the 
energy of youth. When steam was first applied to locomotion by 
land in our own country, the lines of our commerce and trade had for 
long been pretty well laid down, and the strange, new network of 
iron rails only united more closely points which had always been 
joined by necessities of trade. One populous centre was united 
with another, and each line of railway sprang into existence, in the 
teeth of parliamentary opposition, under the compulsion of trade 
requirements. And therefore, with one notorious exception, there is 
no railway company in England which does not provide some sort 
of annual dividend for its ordinary shareholders. 

But in America it was otherwise. The country was still in 
embryo. Enterprising engineers laid down lines, with the assistance 
of land grants from the State Legislatures, not in order to meet a felt 
want, but to create the trade and traffic by which they were to profit. 
And what has followed? Thousands of miles of railway in America 
have proved as yet an unprofitable outlay of the capital employed 
for their construction. Company after company has passed through 
the hands of a Receiver. When they have emerged, it has generally 
been with an a/ias under which they are, in many cases, still doubt- 
fully struggling to make amends for a discreditable past. To what- 
ever part of the country you turn—to the connections between 
New York and the great wheat-growing regions of the West, or 
between the ample waters of the Mississippi and Ohio, or between 
the Western States and the Texan frontier—numberless instances 
may be found of railway mismanagement and failure. The Illinois 
Central Railway has proved itself to be a good undertaking, but it 
passed through a crisis which shook the stability of its promoters, and 
Cobden was again in difficulties. Its advance was necessarily slow, 
and his sanguine temperament made no allowance for the measured 
paces of progress when his imagination was bearing him far ahead on 
hopeful wings. 

The years of Cobden’s life which follow this period I am inclined 
to regard as the greatest and the best of his public career. With the 
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exception of the successful negotiation of a commercial treaty with 
France, they are signulised, indeed, by no notable reform. But by his 
steady vindication of his personal dignity, by his unwearied endeavours 
to inculcate a nobler international morality, by his quiet refusal of 
office when his conscience would have been wounded by accepting 
it, by his indomitable opposition to the warlike frenzies of the people, 
Cobden has left us in the history of these years a fine example of 
austere public virtue. 

The public interests of these later years were naturally more 
varied than during the time when Cobden was exclusively occupied 
with the question of the Corn Laws. Toevery important question which 
claimed public attention between the years 1846-1865 he had some- 
thing to contribute. The Crimean war, the Indian mutiny, the 
Burmese and Chinese wars, the invasion panics, were all subjected 
to his searching criticism. In these debates and discussions he was 
never on the popular side, and in 1857, on account of the attitude 
towards Lord Palmerston taken up by himself and his friends on the 
Chinese question, he, and the whole group with which he worked, 
disappeared from the House of Commons at the next election. But 
throughout all these various activities Cobden’s public work was 
inspired by one definite idea. From his very earliest years of 
political thought he had discerned the growing importance of indus- 
trial enterprise. A new era, he thought, was dawning. International 
relations were henceforth to be determined by the disposition and 
requirements of the markets ; and therefore all the old apparatuses 
of government, created on the supposition that nations were natural 
enemies, were obsolete, and could no longer be maintained. Of these 
a protective tariff was one, and, thanks to him, protection had been 
driven from England. But other abuses must follow. How can my 
countrymen, he asked, compete successfully with the United States 
in the markets of the world, if they are taxed for a navy to defend 
their commerce at a rate which makes a serious deduction from the 
profits on every cargo sold ?—a charge for safe convoy of, say, 6s. 8d. 
in the £. How can they develop the industries by which alone they 
live, if their rulers are interfering in every continental quarrel? And 
therefore, in season and out of season, he urged on his constituents 
and countrymen the necessity of reducing the service charges, and 
watching over the public expenditure. Whatever, therefore, was the 
question before him, Cobden’s answer was determined by the con- 
sideration of the commercial and economical points which were 
involved. 

Before endeavouring in a few concluding remarks to estimate 
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how far that attitude of mind towards public questions which Cob- 
den represents to us is wise, I shall briefly chronicle the outstanding 
events of the remaining years of his life. 

During his absence from England in 1847 a general election took 
place, and he was elected for the West Riding of Yorkshire, which 
he represented for ten years. During that decade his most important 
public action was in connection with the invasion panic of 1853, and 
then with the Crimean and Chinese wars. As a contribution to the 
first question he published a pamphlet entitled “1793 and 1853, in 
Three Letters.” In these letters he endeavours to show how a similar 
panic dread of French invasion to that which was agitating the public 
mind in England since the voting for the Second Empire, had led to 
the most disastrous consequences in the close of the last century, and 
burdened the country with an enormous national debt. At the time 
of the Crimean war he frequently spoke in opposition to military 
measures. In 1857, on the questions raised by the Chinese war, he 
brought forward his celebrated motion censuring the Government for 
the violent measures at Canton which introduced the quarrel. By 
means of a coalition, common enough among the party confusions of 
the time, he found himself heading a majority of sixteen against the 
government of Lord Palmerston. Lord Palmerston instantly dissolved 
Parliament, and had his revenge in the complete overthrow of the 
Radical party at the hustings and in the polling-booths. Cobden was 
defeated at Huddersfield, and did not attempt to secure another seat. 
He lived quietly at Dunford, and in the following year made a 
second voyage to America in connection with the affairs of the 
Illinois Central Railway. During his absence Mr. Disraeli (who had 
succeeded Palmerston after the defeat of the latter on the Conspiracy 
Bill) introduced his Reform Bill, was defeated, and dissolved Parlia- 
ment. At the new election Cobden was returned for Rochdale, and 
when Lord Palmerston again took office he was offered a seat in the 
Cabinet. 

Throughout their political careers Palmerston and Cobden 
had been irreconcilably opposed, and when the proposal of office 
under his great antagonist was made, Cobden felt that he would 
weaken his influence and sense of personal dignity by accepting such 
a post from one concerning whom he had been obliged to say so 
many hard things. Palmerston objected that others, now his 
colleagues, had once been as severe critics. “ Yes,” replied Cobden, 
“ but I meant what I said.” Outside the Government, however, he 
rendered effectual service to his country by negotiating with the 
Emperor Napoleon on behalf of France the “ Commercial Treaty” 
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which has been in operation between the two nations for the last 
twenty years. The closing years of his life were occupied with the 
discussion, by pen or voice, of such important questions as the attitude 
of England to the United States during the civil war, and to Den- 
mark during the dispute about the Duchies. The subject of maritime 
law had also always occupied a share of his keen attention. 

His health, which had never been robust, was by this time 
seriously weakened. In March, 1865, he came up to London to 
take part in the debate on the Fortifications scheme, and caught 
cold on the journey. He got rapidly worse, and in the presence of 
Mr. Bright he died quietly on the znd of April, 1865, at the age of 
barely 61. Many years before, in strolling through Westminster 
Abbey with a friend, the remark had been made that perhaps Cobden 
would add another illustrious name to the dead whose record is 
there. “I hope not,” said Cobden; “I hope not. My spirit 
could not rest in peace among these men of war. No, no. Cathe- 
drals are not meant to contain the remains of such men as Bright 
and I.” He is buried in the little churchyard at Lavington. 
** Before we left the house,” said Mr. Bright, describing the day of 
burial, “standing by me, and leaning on the coffin, was his sorrowing 
daughter, one whose attachment to her father seems to have been a 
passion scarcely equalled among daughters. She said, ‘ My father 
used to like me very much to read to him the “ Sermon on the 
Mount.” ’ His own life was to a large extent—I speak it with reve- 
rence and with hesitation—a sermon based upon that best, that 
greatest of all sermons—his was a life of perpetual self-sacrifice.” 

The political history of England during a quarter of the present 
century holds no more conspicuous figure than Richard Cobden. 
His prominence was not due to the possession of qualities which 
naturally mark a man for leadership amid the constitutional warfare 
of our system of government by parties. Cobden was no party man. 
He was not a Tory, far less a Whig. He was not a Radical ; he was 
not an Opportunist. He was a man whose mind was imbued with 
one original political conviction, to which through life he consistently 
adhered, and nothing contributes more than such a conviction to 
make any one of us foremost amongst his fellows. 

The conviction which determined every political action of 
Cobden was the belief that trade, commerce, industrial enterprise, 
were the expression and the outcome of the wholesomest, best, and 
wisest elements in human nature, and that, consequently, that nation 
will occupy the foremost place which makes her laws most effectually 
in the interests of her merchants and manufacturers 
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Trade is crippled by the custom-house ; therefore, abolish it. 
Trade is disturbed by wars; therefore, discontinue them. Trade is 
compromised by a barbarous maritime law ; therefore, reform it. 
This was his advice to the nation. 

It was wise advice, and would doubtless lead us forward to a new 
civilisation if all concerned in commerce could regard it with 
Cobden’s idealising eye. For to him commerce was an all but 
sacred thing, and held within its power the fairest possibilities of the 
future. “ Affairs of trade,” he once wrote, “ like matters of con- 
science, change their very nature if touched by the hand of violence.” 
His own guileless and generous nature made him incapable of fully 
appreciating the coarse graspings and vulgar hustlings of the market, 
which are all that some associate with a name which held for him 
the secret of an almost spiritual power. 

I cannot help thinking, too, that Cobden was at fault in the deeper 
philosophy of the subject of his special study. He had always a 
picture before him of the condition of a society under the unfettered 
application of economical law, and the picture was not entirely accu- 
rate. It is objected against Cobden that his uniform appeal to 
material interests was more grossly selfish than the old appeals to 
the coarser and more savage elements of our nature upon which the 
leaders of a people used to work. He did not himself feel the full 
force of this objection, for his imagination—always so powerful— 
supplied him with a conception of society as that of an aggregation 
of units, all working for a common interest. ‘The more an individual 
secured to himself of wealth and prosperity, the more could he 
radiate around him. His diligence, his industry, do not belong to 
himself alone, but become a source of benefit to others. His riches 
are not gained at the expense of his neighbours, but are a means of 
helping them to increase their own. And, therefore, selfishness is 
out of the question, for the interests of any one class or one indi- 
vidual are not at variance with the interests of the rest of the com- 
munity. It was in this way that Cobden idealised commerce. 
He never, I think, quite clearly saw, or at all events never fairly 
faced, the ugly vision which has haunted a very different economist 
through all the years of his passionate and sorrowful life. It was 
reserved for Mr. Ruskin to make clear by argument, what all facts de- 
monstrate by experience, that this beneficent interdependence of men 
on one another is no inevitable sequence of economical law. It és 
possibie for the trader to make riches for himself by methods which 
add nothing to the wealth of the community. If three men, suggests 
Mr. Ruskin, find themselves alone upon a desert island, and one 
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occupies himself in transporting and exchanging the produce of the 
other two, he has the power, by skilfully holding back the food till 
the one is starving with hunger, or the raiment till the other is perish- 
ing with cold, to extract a higher price, and transfer into his own 
pocket a profit which is made at the price of a diminished increase 
to the community at large. And do we not find reason to fear that 
this alarming and mischievous power has been too freely used when 
we confront the spectacle which every civilised society presents of its 
hundreds raised high upon their glittering gold heaps above the 
sodden millions who grovel at their base? ‘Truly we may take to 
ourselves credit, one and all, Christian and non-Christian alike, for 
the diligent pursuit by each one of us of his material interests, and 
the result is that menacing fact in our new civilisation, the despairing 
heathenism of those toiling multitudes in our large towns, over whom 
the Church is now wringing her hands with the sense of her helpless- 
ness to turn them from their fixed attitude to religion of sullen 
indifference or fierce contempt. 


Is there a reason in nature for such hard hearts? Oh, Lear! 
That a reason out of nature must turn them soft, seems clear. 


The relations of men with one another must be inspired by a 
loftier spirit than that of commerce at its best if the nineteenth 
century is to witness a repetition of the moral miracle of the first. I 
can understand how a handful of poor Hebrew craftsmen—their 
hearts all aflame with divine love and pity, and trampling the world’s 
greed and glory beneath their feet—should have won the common 
people of their age to hear them gladly ; I think I can understand 
how a whole Christendom of well-to-do saints is impotent to 
impress our social outcasts of to-day. Upon the question whether 
our affluent modern Christianity can trace a quite legitimate descent 
from the faith which was cradled in Galilee I do not venture an 
opinion. But of this I am very sure, that if ever these wandered 
children are to be welcomed back into their Father's kingdom 
by us, their brothers, it can be only when the Gospel of that 
kingdom is preached once more by a Church, if not as poor, at 
least as serenely indifferent to material wealth as were Jesus and his 
fishermen. 

We do not readily associate with such a career as Cobden’s that 
element of tragedy which is so impressive to the multitude on 
account of the picturesque shadow which it casts upon human fate. 
And yet, upon every reformer whose ardent spirit anticipates a pro- 
gress too swift for the slow secular growths of this world of time, there 
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falls such a shadow of disappointment as is never wholly unaccom- 
panied with tragical interest. And of this disappointment Cobden 
had assuredly his share. In the closing years of his life he saw the 
great Commonwealth of the West plunged in fratricidal strife, and for 
a cause with which he was slow to sympathise. In his own country 
he saw his old antagonist—“ the greatest impostor since Mahomet ”— 
still ruling the Fates of England. He saw the middle classes, for 
whom he had toiled so successfully, bringing the wealth he had won 
for them to the shrines of the false gods of the Foreign Office. He 
saw his younger fellow-workers, and those older men whose energies 
were still unexhausted, turning from the patronage of these unworthy 
clients, and appealing, with an enthusiasm which he never could 
share, to the disinherited Gentiles of the State. And yet, in spite of all 
failure and all discouragement, his hope never faltered in the destiny 
of mankind. He was endowed with that splendid attribute—the 
spiritual imagination—which can gather, as Wordsworth sings, the 
amaranths of Faith. 

“Nations have not yet learnt,” he wrote, “to bear prosperity, 
liberty, and peace. They will learn it in a higher state of civilisation. 
We think we are the models for posterity, when we are little better 
than beacons to help it to avoid the rocks and quicksands.” 

And therefore, eminently practical though he always was, aiming 
only at economic reforms or at social reforms on economic grounds, 
yet, by the buoyant hopefulness with which he lived in his ideal, and 
by the lofty rectitude with which, though that ideal might fail him, he 
fulfilled its requirements in his own political practice, Cobden is 
united to the noble band of imaginative dreamers. He is at one 
with Plato. He can claim as his own the sentiment which the 
greatest philosopher of the Schools has placed in the mouth of the 
greatest philosopher of the Market-place. 

“ T think,” said Glaucon, “ the city which you have described has 
no existence upon earth.” “ But in heaven,” replied Socrates, “a 
pattern of it is perhaps laid up which he who desires, may. behold, 
and beholding may set his own house in order. But whether it exist 
anywhere, or shall exist, matters not ; for he will follow the customs 


of that city alone, and in no wise of another.” 
A. N. MACNICOLL. 





THE GIANT PLANETS. 


HAVE at different times, since I wrote the work entitled “ Other 

Worlds than Ours,” indicated the evidence which seems to me to 
prove, as nearly as anything not admitting of absolute demonstration 
can be proved, that the giant planets Jupiter and Saturn are very 
unlike the smaller orbs (on one of which we live) travelling within 
the paths of those vast bodies. But I have not yet brought into 
a collected form the evidence thus gathered together. Now, 
when the two giant planets are at the same time in our skies, 
with Mars, the best representative of the smaller class of planets, 
not far from them, the opportunity seems to me a favourable one 
to sum up, as it were, the evidence on which the theory is based 
that the larger planets are in a state which may be regarded as 
intermediate between the condition of the sun and that of the 
earth on which we live. I shall not here—in fact, there would 
not be space—weigh closely each portion of the evidence, but rather 
summarise it ; showing, however, its real weight, by indicating for the 
first time how voluminous it is, and how little there is in favour of 
what used to be the generally accepted theory to counterbalance it. 

I may note in passing that I formerly held with Brewster, 
Chalmers, Dick, and others, the belief that the giant planets are, like 
our earth, inhabited worlds. In the first book I ever wrote, my 
treatise on Saturn and its System, the following passage occurs: 
“‘ When we consider the analogy of our own planet, it seems impossi- 
ble to doubt that Saturn is inhabited by living creatures of some sort. 
Flere we find not only the land but the fathomless depths of ocean, 
not only the temperate zones, but the scorched regions of the tropics, 
and even the solid ice within the arctic and antarctic circles, crowded 
most abundantly with living creatures. Here also we find that not 
merely while the conditions now holding have subsisted, but through- 
out millions of ages during which the earth has undergone variations 
of the most marked and startling nature, the same abundance of life 
has been found upon its surface. That a globe so stupendous as 
Saturn, and surrounded bya system so magnificent and elaborate, 
should be devoid of inhabitants, can hardly, then, be reasonably 
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imagined ; but what manner of creatures subsist on Saturn—whether 
it is inhabited as yet by comparatively rudimentary races, or whether 
it is already peopled by reasoning and responsible beings, capable of 
appreciating the wonders that surround them and adoring the 
Almighty Creator—it is not given to us to know.” As I went on 
with the chapter on the Habitability of Saturn in that work, however, 
I found many difficulties which even then seemed to me to point to 
a different theory, and I closed the chapter with these words : “ The 
result of the examination of the probable physical conditions and 
phenomena subsisting on Saturn does not appear to favour the 
supposition that the planet is a suitable habitation for beings consti- 
tuted like the inhabitants of our globe. The variation of gravity, the 
length of the Saturnian year, and the long-protracted eclipses caused 
by the ring are the circumstances that seem to militate most strongly 
against such a supposition. Over a zone near the Saturnian equator 
these circumstances have less effect, however ; and it is not impossible 
that arrangements unknown to us prevail in Saturn which may render 
other parts of this surface habitable, as we should understand the 
term: ‘The very combinations,’ as Sir John Herschel has said, 
‘which convey to our minds only images of horror, may be in reality 
theatres of the most striking and glorious displays of beneficert 
contrivance.’” 

Later, when I began my treatise on “ Other Worlds than Ours,” 
I still entertained the general theory that each one of the planets is 
inhabited by some kind of living creatures, though I had recognised 
how impossible it is that each planet—if any of the solar family 
beside the earth itself—can be inhabited by such creatures as we are 
familiar with here. It was only, as it were, by an effort, that I could 
bring myself to see that we must judge of the giant planets according 
to the evidence we have, and those analogies on!y which are really 
and most directly applicable to the case, not according to the 
fancies suggested by preconceived ideas as to what is fitting. “ If 
bulk,” I said, “is to be the measure of a planet's fitness to be the 
abode of living creatures, then must Jupiter, one would suppose, be 
inhabited by the most favoured races existing throughout the whole 
range of the solar system. Exceeding our earth some 1,230 times in 
volume, and more than 300 times in mass, this magnificent orb was 
rightly selected by Brewster as the crowning proof of the relative 
insignificance of the earth in the scale of creation—-assuming only— 
the assumption being a bold one—that we can indeed gauge the pur- 
poses of the Creator by the familiar tests of measure and weight.” 

1 premise so much to show that I was little likely to favour new 
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ideas, so faras I was influenced by ideas formerly entertained and 
expressed—ideas always, even despite ourselves, more difficult to get 
rid of than those merely held in the mind and not uttered. All my 
prejudices were likely to favour the old-fashioned views respecting 
the planets, views first advanced when the Copernican theory had just 
been established, but entertained and effectively advanced even by 
such men as the elder and younger Herschel. 

Yet if we consider the real origin of the view which Brewster 
and others of his school advocated so earnestly, we find no scien- 
tific evidence whatever in its favour. Until the Copernican theory 
was established, no one thought of the planets as abodes of life, or 
as globes in any way resembling the earth. They were lights set in 
the heavens for the use and benefit of this earth; they were carried 
round according to certain laws as yet but imperfectly recognised, 
yet manifestly, as men thought, in harmony with some scheme by 
which these orbs were to be for signs and for seasons and for days 
and years. Only when it was discovered that our earth is one of the 
family of planets did the idea suggest itself that the planets are 
orbs like the earth. From that time, and especially when the tele- 
scope showed that the planets are globes rotating on their axes, and 
that they resemble the earth in all those characteristics on which, 
speaking generally, the terrestrial seasons depend, it was natural 
enough to regard them as likely to be, like the earth, the abodes of 
living creatures. But there was never that sort of investigation 
which can alone be regarded as scientific, into the fitness of each 
planet in other respects to support life. Apart even from the boldness 
of the assumption that because one planet is inhabited, every planet 
must be intended to support life, the argument from analogy was not 
properly followed. So far as we can judge, all things in nature, 
whatever the work they eventually do, or the purposes they even- 
tually subserve, have a period of preparation preceding their time 
of fitness for such work, and following that time of fitness there is 
a period of gradual decadence, followed by decrepitude, and finally 
by the absolute surcease of fitness. We may not be able, because of 
the shortness of our lives and of the life of our race, or because of 
our limited range of survey, to recognise this general law on the 
large scale, as we can on the small scale. But as, wherever we might 
expect to be able to recognise it, we find it actually existent, we have 
every reason of which the circumstances admit for believing that the 
law is general throughout the universe. Assuredly we have far 
more reason for believing this law to be universal than we have for 
believing that every planet is either inhabited or intended to be so 
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Now, if this law holds, it must apply to the planets, to suns, to 
systems of suns, and to systems of such systems. So that if the 
planets have for their work in the universe the support of life, they 
must pass through periods of preparation for that work ; and after 
discharging during such period of time as corresponds to their 
individual structure, size, and so forth, the duties for which they have 
thus become fitted, they, like all things else in nature, must gradually 
decay, and eventually must cease to work after their appointed fashion, 
or, regarding the support of life as the actual life-work of a planet, 
each planet must die. Therefore, before we can entertain as even an 
assumption the theory that all the members of the solar system are 
the abodes of life, we must consider the evidence as to their being 
either, first, in the stage of preparation, or secondly, in the stage of 
fitness, or thirdly, in the period of decadence, or fourthly and 
finally, in the death-like stage. 

Now, the first, and in some respects the strongest, reason for be- 
lieving that most of the planets are not at this time abodes of life is 
derived from the consideration of the evidence tending to show that 
the lifetimes of the various planets must be of very different length. 
The life of a planet begins in the vaporous stage, when even those 
materials of the planet’s substance which are hereafter to form the 
hardest materials are in the form of vapour. The sequent stages 
are stages of cooling. It is only when the substance of the planet, 
regarded as a whole, has reached a certain temperature not too high 
to be borne by living creatures, that such creatures can exist. From 
that temperature to a temperature so low that no creatures can bear 
such intensity of cold, the range is great, though not infinitely great. 
The period required for the cooling down of a planet from the 
former of these temperatures to the latter is enormous, but not 
infinite in the case of any orb of finite mass. But it is readily seen 
that the larger a planet is, the longer must this—and, indeed, every— 
stage of cooling last. The quantity of heat to be parted with by a 
planet in passing from any given temperature to any other lower 
temperature may be regarded as proportional to the planet’s mass ; 
and, other things being equal, the mass of a planet exceeds that of a 
smaller planet in a greater degree than the surface of the former 
exceeds that of the latter. Suppose two planets of the same density, 
but one with a diameter ten times greater than that of the other. 
Then the surface of the former exceeds that of the latter a hundred 
times, while the mass of the former exceeds that of the latter a 
thousand times. If both were at the same temperature at any given 
time, the larger would give forth, moment by moment, a hundred 
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times as much as the latter—having a surface a hundred times 
greater. But then it would have a thousand times as much heat as 
the other—that is, ten times the supply necessary to enable it to go 
on giving out a hundred times as much heat for the same period of 
time as the smaller. Therefore, each stage of the cooling of the 
larger planet—each stage of the larger planet’s life—would be ten 
times as long as the corresponding stage of the smaller planet. 
When we note the enormous discrepancies between the different 
planets in mass—that one planet, Jupiter, is two-and-a-half times as 
massive as all the others taken together ; the next, Saturn, three 
times as massive as all the remaining planets together ; that Jupiter 
exceeds our earth more than 300 times, while Saturn exceeds her 
nearly a hundred times in mass—the just inference is, not that all 
the planets are in the same stage of planetary life, but that they are 
in very different stages ; not that Jupiter and Saturn are, like the 
earth, in the life-bearing stage, but that they are in a much earlier 
stage—that, in fact, as yet they have not passed through the period 
of preparation. 

We turn a telescope upon either of these planets, and at once 
we see that they are entirely unlike our earth in appearance. We 
know that if she were examined from a distance with a telescope, her 
lands and seas would be seen—not always all at once, because of 
cloud and mist hiding them from view—but that always so much of 
the outlines of some lands and seas would be seen as would suffice 
for their identification. But even a single view of either of the 
giant planets with a good telescope shows that whatever their real 
condition may be, it is unlike that of the earth in this respect. No 
trace of any tracts can be seen which could fora moment be re- 
garded as regions of land and water. On the contrary, the forms 
of the markings on the surface of both the giant planets, whether 
we consider their general aspect or their details, are such as could 
exist only in a vaporous, cloud-laden atmosphere. 

Let us in particular consider the belts of Jupiter and Saturn. It 
has been usual to regard these as resembling the trade and counter- 
trade zones on the earth. But while, in the first place, no such zones 
exist—as zones—on the earth, being in every case interrupted over 
continents, the belts of the giant planets are altogether unlike what 
the trade zones would be if complete. They are more numerous, 
they are differently situated, they vary in position—in fine, they 
resemble the trade wind and counter-trade wind regions of the earth 
in no single respect except in parallelism (speaking generally) to the 
equator. If we turn from observed facts to antecedent considera. 
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tions, we see that on planets like Jupiter and Saturn, so much 
farther away from the sun and so much larger than the earth, zones 
like the trade and counter-trade zones never could be formed as on 
the earth. The heat which the sun pours on a square mile of the 
earth’s surface turned directly towards him is twenty-seven times 
greater than what he pours on a similar region of Jupiter, and a 
hundred times greater than he exerts on such a portion of Saturn’s 
surface, while the range in latitude on the planet corresponding to 
any given change in the inclination of the solar rays is eleven times 
greater in Jupiter’s case, and nine times in Saturn’s. In other words, 
the work to be done is in one case eleven times greater, while the 
working power is but a twenty-seventh part of what is exerted on the 
earth ; and in the other case the working power is but a hundredth, 
and the work to be done nine times as great. So that even if the 
belts on Saturn and Jupiter resembled those which exist over the 
water-covered parts of the earth, in all respects, in position, shape, 
general character, number, and in the changes affecting them, it 
would still be almost impossible to regard them as produced in the 
same way. 

Yet in a wider sense there is but one general way in which cloud 
belts can be formed around a planet. It must be true of the belts 
of Jupiter and Saturn, as of the partial belts of the earth, that they 
are due to the different rotational velocities of different parts of the 
atmospheric cloud-laden envelope. On the earth these differences 
of velocity are due to the different distances from the earth’s axis of 
regions in different latitudes. A mass of air travelling towards the 
equator comes with the comparatively small rotational velocity 
existing at points in higher latitudes (and therefore nearer the axis 
of rotation), to regions possessing the comparatively great velocity 
existing in lower latitudes, and therefore lags behind (regarding the 
rotational motion as forward), whereas a mass of air travelling from 
the equator seems to be hurried forward. Since this cannot be the 
case with Jupiter and Saturn—at least, no reason is known why aérial 
masses in one latitude should be carried to another latitude, either higher 
or lower—it follows almost inevitably that the difference of velocity 
which must exist, to cause the formation of belts, is due to difference 
of distance from the centre. If we imagine a body thrown straight 
upwards from the surface of the earth to a very great height, that 
body having at the surface and throughout its upward and downward 
motion only the thwart velocity due to its distance (when at the sur- 
face) from the earth’s axis, whereas points in the air along its course 
have the greater thwart velocity due to their greater cistance from 
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the axis, it follows that throughout both its upward flight and its 
return course! the missile must lag behind or be carried relatively 
westwards, and it will eventually reach the ground to the west of the 
spot whence it was projected. If we imagine a series of projectiles 
so projected, the flight viewed from some distant point high above 
the point of projection would be foreshortened into an east-and-west 
line of bodies. The range of this line would be greater or less 
according as the height was greater or less to which the projectiles 
were sent. If astream of visible vapour were shot vertically upwards 
from any point on the earth or any planet to an enormous height, 
that stream of vapour viewed from above would similarly be seen as 
an east-and-west streak. If the height to which it were projected 
were very great, the streak or band would have considerable length. 
If, owing to the resistance of the atmosphere to vertical motion, the 
column of vapour ceased to ascend, while, owing to its specific gravity 
being similar at some great height to that of the surrounding air, it 
did not descend, the masses of vapour as they reached this elevation 
would have a continuous westwardly motion, and would form bands 
of cloud lying east-and-west or parallel to the equator, like those we 
see on the discs of Jupiter and Saturn. 

This explanation—and it seems the only explanation available— 
requires us, however, to believe that the region whence the cloud 
masses are projected (probably in the form of vapour or steam) to 
form the belts of Jupiter, lies very far below the region where the 
belts are formed. ‘This, then, may be regarded as an independent 
proof that the planets really are in that state in which, from the great 
size and therefore probable relative youth of these planets, we were 
led to expect that they would be. Only from an intensely heated, 
partly molten, partly vaporous central mass, could masses of vapour 
be thrown upwards to the enormous height—hundreds if not 
thousands of miles—which would result in the differences of velocity 
necessary to explain the well-defined belts of Jupiter and Saturn. 

Next consider the way in which the cloud belts behave as day 
and night progress on Jupiter and Saturn, or as summer and winter 
succeed each other on Saturn (the seasonal changes of Jupiter would 


1 Tt is often stated that such a missile would lag westwards in its upward 
course, but be carried as much eastwards in its downward course, so as to fall at 
the exact spot whence it was thrown. This, however, is a mistake. A body 
projected vertically upwards from the earth, whether in still air or in vacuo (if 
we could imagine a vacuum created or existing to a height of many miles above 
the point of projection), would throughout its flight be moving westwards with 
respect to the true vertical through the point of projection, 
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be scarcely appreciable, owing to the very slight inclination of this 
planet’s axis to the plane in which Jupiter travels). We know that 
all cloud phenomena on the earth are markedly affected in every part 
of the earth by the progress of day and night ; and also, though the 
changes therein resulting are less directly obvious to the senses, by 
the progress of the year of seasons. If the cloud belts of Jupiter and 
Saturn were similarly generated—that is, if they were sun-raised—they 
would respond similarly to the constant variations of solar influences 
as the day and year respectively progress. 

Now, with regard to the progress of day a casual glance at Saturn 
or Jupiter through a telescope might suggest the idea that changes 
occur in the cloud zones corresponding with the progress of day from 
morn to midday and thence to evening (of the night halves of the 
zones we see, of course, nothing), for towards the edge of the disc the 
zones seem shaded off, as if darker there.' Since the right side of 
a planet’s disc in the telescopic view (where the south is at the top 
and the north at the bottom) is the part where it is morning, and the 
left side the part where it is evening, one would judge from this 
appearance that the morning clouds and the evening clouds are 
different in character from the midday clouds; and whether the 
actual nature of the difference corresponded or not with the usual 
difference between our midday clouds and those of morning and 
evening, would matter little; for in either case it would seem as 
though the sun were the cloud-generator for the giant planets. As 
a matter of fact, the peculiarity is the reverse of what we should 
expect to find in a planet like our earth, and of what we actually find 
in the case of Mars, where the morning and evening parts of the 
planet’s disc are more cloud-covered and therefore whiter than the 
rest. We may pass over this as of comparatively small importance, 
to inquire whether the peculiarity indicates any real difference in the 
constitution of the cloud zones. A very brief inquiry serves to show 
that it does not. Not only do we find that the clouds of morning, 
noon, and evening (or of what would be morning, noon, and evening 
on a planet like our earth), are alike, but we are able to follow a cloud 
formation to the dark or night half of the planet, and to see it 
(with the mind’s eye) completing that half of its rotational circuit 


' I ought perhaps to correct the above statement so far as the words ‘‘ casual 
glance” are concerned. For at a first view, owing to a singular optical illusion, 
the disc appears brighter near the edge than in the middle. It is only after 
somewhat careful study that this is found to be an effect of contrast against the 
darkness of the sky background. By ‘‘casual glance,” then, must be understood 
a single view not affected by merely optical illusion, 
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unchanged in character. Repeatedly the same spot on Jupiter, and 
occasionally, but less often (owing to the greater difficulty of the 
observation in the case of the remoter planet), a spot on Saturn, has 
been watched circuit after circuit, that is, day after day on the planet. 
In one case a great riftin a cloud layer on Jupiter, a rift large enough 
to show a region equal to the entire land surface of our earth, was 
seen for six of our weeks, or for fully a hundred Jovian days. It 
changed, indeed, in shape, but so steadily that the rift remained 
perfectly immovable all that time. It is absolutely impossible to 
reconcile such a phenomenon as this, or the multitudes of less strik- 
ing but still severally convincing phenomena of a similar kind, 
observed in the case of both the giant planets, with the theory that 
the sun generates these cloud belts as he does those of our own earth. 
Turn to Mars, and we find very different relations—we find, in fact, 
precisely what we should expect in the case of a planet resembling 
our earth. There are clear and obvious signs of cloud-formation 
there as on Jupiter and Saturn, though there are no belts ; but not 
only are there the differences already mentioned between the morning 
and evening skies, but the astronomer can trace with the telescope 
the gathering of clouds over continents and seas, and their dispersal 
under solar influence. 

When we turn to consider seasonal changes, we find in the case 
of Saturn, the inclination of whose axis is rather greater than that of 
our earth’s axis (so that the seasons might be expected to be more 
marked), no signs whatever of change in the cloud zones as the long 
Saturnian year progresses. Our great terrestrial cloud zone within 
the tropics follows the sun, passing far north of the equator in the 
summer of the northern hemisphere and far south in the winter of 
the northern, which is, of course, the summer of the southern 
hemisphere. The middle of this zone (if the zone were complete) 
would always be seen in the very centre of the sunlit half of the 
earth by an observer supposed to look directly at that earth-face (as 
the earth would be seen if viewed from the sun). Now, we look 
almost directly at the sunlit half of Saturn, the earth’s distance from 
the sun being small compared with Saturn’s. Instead of seeing his 
great central cloud zone always crossing the exact centre of his disc, 
we find that it is always equatorial, and passes alternately above and 
below the centre of the disc, as Saturn, circling with inclined axis 
round his enormous orbit, sways now the northern now the southern 
polar regions over towards our terrestrial observing-place. Here, 
again, is proof positive that the great cloud zones of this planet (and 
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the evidence bears, of course, on Jupiter also) are not gerterated by 
solar action. 

Regarding the cloud phenomena of the giant planets as generated 
by internal forces, whose real seat lies deep below the visible surface 
of the cloud belts, we see that these forces must be of tremendous 
energy, must produce enormous changes in the cloud-laden atmo- 
sphere (with effects extending widely, both vertically and laterally), 
and imply enormous heat in the whole frame of each planet. Let 
us see what the evidence is on each of these three points. 

Taking first the last-named of these considerations, we note that, 
while @ priori reasoning would lead us to expect to find the giant 
planets in a state of intense heat, and maintained by such heat in a 
partly vaporous condition, and while all the appearances observed 
in both planets correspond with this anticipation, there is one 
circumstance which cannot possibly be explained on any other 
assumption. I refer to the small mean density of both Jupiter and 
Saturn. ll that has been learned by the application of the 
wonderful powers of spectroscopic analysis to the heavenly bodies 
teaches us to believe that, speaking generally, all the planets are 
formed of the same materials. The idea has been entertained that 
the outer planets are formed of lighter materials, but this has been 
rather as an attempted explanation of the small specific gravity of 
the outer planets than as the result of scientific reasoning: and it 
should be regarded as entirely negatived by the small mean specific 
gravity of the central body of all, the ruling sun. Apart from this 
@ posterior’ suggestion, viz., that because the outer planets are of 
small mean density their materials are of small density, all the 
evidence tends to show that the planets are all made of the same 
materials, and that whatever varieties of density exist result from 
differences of condition. Now, if Jupiter and Saturn were at the same 
mean temperature as the earth, we should expect that, owing to their 
much greater mass, they would be much more compressed by the 
energy of their own attraction. They would thus be of greater mean 
density, instead of being, as they are, of much less. On the other 
hand, if they were as respects temperature in an intermediate con- 
dition between the sun and the earth, we should expect them to be 
of much smaller mean density. All the waters which are one day to 
form their seas would be in the form of steam close to the intensely 
heated central mass of either planet, and at a great distance from 
that hot surface would form mighty cloud masses. These masses of 
cloud would consist of several layers; for even in our own 
atmosphere, where clouds are relatively so much less numerous, we 
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recognise three distinct layers, the rain clouds, the cumulus or wool- 
pack clouds, and the cirrus or feathery snow clouds, besides two or 
three subordinate formations, as the stratus, cumulo-stratus, and cirro- 
stratus ; probably many more formations would exist in the cloud- 
laden atmospheres of the giant planets, while assuredly each layer 
would be very much denser and very much deeper than the corre- 
sponding layers in our own atmosphere. Now, the apparent surface 
of a planet in this condition—that by which its volume would be 
determined—would be the outer surface of the outermost cloud-layer ; 
if the layers were numerous and deep, this outermost layer would be 
so far from the real surface that the volume thus determined would 
be far in excess of the planet’s true volume. The mean density 
inferred from this erroneous determination of the volume would be 
far less than the planet’s true mean density. Now, we find that 
the mean density of Jupiter is but about one-fourth that of the earth, 
while that of Saturn is even less, being but about one-seventh of the 
earth’s. We note further, that whereas, if those giant planets were in 
the same state as the earth, they would most probably be denser 
than she is, they are less dense, precisely as they would be if still in 
a state of intense heat. We thus seem forced to the conclusion that 
they really are in a state of intense heat, apart from that @ priori 
reasoning which had led us to anticipate as much. The agreement 
between our @ friori reasoning and the observed facts adds greatly, 
it need hardly be said, to the force of the inference, which might be 
safely enough deduced from either separately. 

Let us next consider the direct observational evidence of intense 
disturbance in the cloud-laden atmosphere. We note that any dis- 
turbance on Jupiter, which could be recognised from the earth, must 
take place on a very large scale. A surface as large as that of 
England would be quite imperceptible in our best telescopes at 
Jupiter’s distance. The moons of Jupiter appear little more than 
points in the telescope, and when they are passing over his disc 
they are scarcely to be discerned at all, unless they happen to be on 
a portion of his surface having a very different lustre from theirs. 
Yet, the least of these moons hides a surface of more than three 
millions of square miles. Probably the smallest perceptible marking 
on Jupiter would correspond to a portion of Jupiter’s surface not 
less than a hundred thousand square miles in extent. Saturn being 
about twice as far away (comparing the distances when either planet 
is most favourably situated for observation), shows all the details of 
his surface on a correspondingly reduced scale. Not only so, but be 
is much less brightly illuminated than Jupiter. Probably a portion 
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of Saturn’s surface distinctly recognisable from the rest, owing to 
some difference of tint or lustre, must (even when our best telescopes 
are used) have a surface of not less than half-a-million of square 
miles. It will be obvious, then, that a disturbance in Jupiter, and 
still more in Saturn, to be recognisable from the earth, must take 
place on a scale incomparably greater than that on which any terres- 
trial disturbances, even the most tremendous earth-throes, have taken 
place within the knowledge of man. Over a region hundreds of 
thousands of square miles in extent, the glowing strface of the 
planet must be torn by subplanetary forces. Vast masses of in- 
tensely hot vapour must be poured forth from beneath, and, rising to 
enormous heights, must either sweep away the enwrapping mantle 
of cloud which had concealed the disturbed surface, or must itself 
form into a mass of cloud, recognisable because of its enormous - 
extent, and because its texture differs from that of the cloud masses 
surrounding it. Such a disturbance, extending in the case of 
Jupiter over an area as large as France, or in the case of Saturn 
over an area as large as Russia, would be just discernible with our 
most powerful telescopes. It might very well be, then, that the 
surface of either planet should appear absolutely at rest, while 
yet disturbances ofthe most tremendous character were taking place 
in every part of the planet’s globe. If over a thousand different regions, 
each as large as Yorkshire, the whole surface were to change from a 
condition of rest to such activity as corresponds with the tormented 
surface of seething metal, and vast clouds formed over all such 
regions so as to hide the actual glow of the surface, our most 
powerful telescopes would fail to show the faintest trace of change. 
And Saturn might be still more tremendously disturbed without our 
seeing any signs of it. 

Or again, if we consider the apparent outline of either planet, 
and inquire what changes would have to take place in the cloud 
envelopes near the apparent edge of the disc, to be discernible 
from the earth, we find again that the changes would have to be so 
tremendous that we might well despair of over discerning the 
slightest traces of their occurrence. The diameter of Jupiter is, 
roughly, about 80,000 miles ; and anyone who has ever examined 
the planet with a powerful telescope knows well that a difference 
of level in any part of the outline by such an amount as the fortieth 
or the fiftieth part of the diameter (i.e., by 2,000 or 1,600 miles) 
would not be discernible. Yet, what a disturbance would be implied 
by such a change of apparent level if the planet had a surface like 
that of our earth! If we consider that in the most tremendous 
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earthquake ever known upon earth, a surface of a, few thousand 
square miles rises or falls by a few yards only, we shall be able to 
form some idea of the fearful nature of a disturbance by which a 
surface of several millions of square miles would rise or fall through 
more than a thousand miles (more than half the distance. which 
separates the surface of the earth from the centre). We cannot 
imagine that any such disturbances take place in Jupiter or Saturn ; 
but even when we take into account the probability that the out- 
line we see is that of cloud masses, we can scarcely expect to find 
any discernible change in this outline, when we remember on how 
enormous a scale the cloud envelope must be disturbed (both 
laterally and vertically) for the telescopist to recognise any percep- 
tible change. 

Thus, when we find in the case of both planets very marked 
changes of both kinds—large spots forming and disappearing on the 
surface, and the outline of the disc perceptibly changing in position— 
we are forced to conclude that the most tremendous forces are at 
work beneath the cloud envelopes which form the visible surface 
of these planets. 

There could be no more remarkabie illustration of the former 
class of changes than the appearance of the great red spot which is 
still visible, and has been visible for more than two years, in the 
southern hemisphere of Jupiter. With a surface equal to three- 
fourths of the entire surface of the earth, this great oval spot has 
exhibited changes of form and position only explicable on the 
supposition that the most remarkable changes are taking place in the 
whole region occupied by the spot. There must be all over that 
region an activity of disturbance far greater than we have on this 
earth over the comparatively minute regions disturbed by our fiercest 
cyclones. The ruddy lustre of this region can hardly be explained, 
except on the assumption that the light coming from it is partly due 
to the intense heat, not indeed of the surface here seen, but more 
probably of regions below that surface. The mere formation of 
such a spot (remembering always its enormous extent) would imply 
intense activity in the planet; but its continuing so long visible, 
while all the time undergoing changes which, though slow in appear- 
ance, are in reality stupendous, shows that this part, at any rate, of 
the planet is the scene of disturbances utterly unlike any which are 
taking place on our earth. , 

On Saturn there have been spots and other markings which, 
though not so remarkable as the great spot on Jupiter, have been 
quite sufficient, especially when the much greater distance of Saturn 
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is taken into account, to establish the occurrence of disturbances 
utterly inconsistent with the idea that Saturn is a habitable globe. 

But it is when we examine the changes which have taken place 
in the outline of the giant planets that we perceive how unlike these 
orbs are to our own earth. 

Take first the distortion of Saturn, which has been called the 
planet’s “square-shouldered aspect.” Seen by Sir W. Herschel in 
1805 with three different telescopes, and then made the subject 
of measurement, this peculiarity of figure might, from that series of 
observations alone, be accepted as indicating a real objective change. 
But the distortion, together with others as remarkable, has been ob- 
served by Sir John Herschel, by the Bonds, in America—than whom 
no better observers ever lived—and by Coolidge, another American 
observer. It has been more than once observed by Sir George Airy. 
And even those unimaginative persons—or rather, those persons 
whose duty it is to set imagination altogether on one side—the regular 
observers at Greenwich, record as calmly as one might note that a 
cloud had changed in form, that “from time to time this year” (1865, 
I think it was) the planet Saturn has assumed the square-shouldered 
aspect. We are bound to believe that the planet’s outline had 
really changed. Of course, no solid surface had risen or sunk to 
the enormous distance, and over the enormous extent of surface, 
necessary to produce the apparent change. But layers of clouds 
must for the time have formed above the sub-tropical zones of 
Saturn, at a height great enough to produce the apparent bulging 
out of the globe along those zones. Or else the equatorial cloud- 
zones must for the time have changed from the form of visible 
cloud to that of invisible vapour. Or, more probably, changes of 
both kinds have taken place. But although such cloud-changes are 
far less wonderful to think of than changes of equal range in the 
level of the planet’s solid surface, they imply tremendous activity, 
produced, no doubt, by tremendous heat. 

In the case of Jupiter, though Schréter notices occasional 
flattening of the outline of the disc, which, though slight in appear- 
ance, would, if real, have involved great changes in the planet’s cloud 
envelopes, we have no satisfactory evidence of the kind just described 
in Saturn’s case. Schroter, though a careful observer, may have 
been deceived, and no others have noted such apparent changes of 
form. But we have evidence of another kind which is, if possible, 
even more convincing. 

The outline of Jupiter is ordinarily estimated by the eye without 
any extraneous means of measurement. Indeed, even such measure- 
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ment as Sir W. Herschel applied to Saturn is insufficient to detect the 
slight differences of level which seem to be indicated by observations 
like Schréter’s. But there are occasions when disc-measurers far more 
trustworthy than any instruments men could devise come into 
positions enabling us to recognise, at any rate, changes of par- 
ticular kinds. These are the satellites, which pass alternately in front 
of Jupiter’s disc and behind it, nearly always (in the case of the inner 
satellites always) transiting the disc and being hidden (or occulted) 
by it once in each revolution around the planet. Now, theoretically 
we could recognise changes in the outline of the disc by careful 
observation of the time at which transit or occultation began or 
ended. For clearly, if the outline were unusually expanded or con- 
tracted where a satellite approached it, the transit would seem to 
begin earlier or later, respectively ; if there were expansion or con- 
traction when the satellite was about to leave the disc, transit would 
seem to end later or sooner respectively ; and there would be corre- 
sponding time differences for the beginning and end of occultation. 
But as a matter of fact the observation of the times of entrance and 
exit, &c., is too delicate to be available, in the present position of 
observational astronomy, in this manner. But if it so chanced that 
a change of level were taking place at the moment when transit or 
occultation began or ended, such change occurring at the spot where 
the satellite was, then we might fairly hope that, owing to the 
proximity (apparent only, of course) of the satellite, the change in 
the outline of the disc might be detected. It would only be on very 
rare occasions that this could be expected, but clearly it might 
happen, if the giant planets are in the condition we have surmised. 
Now, just such a case is recorded by Admiral Smyth as having 
happened in 1828. Here is the account given by a writer by no 
means too imaginative—Webb, in his “Celestial Objects”: “ The most 
surprising ” (we would give the noun-substantive, but there is none, 
probably “ observation,” or “peculiarity,” or something of that sort) 
“the most surprising is a phenomenon which requires and possesses 
the highest attestation. 1828, June 26, II.” (the second satellite 
counting from the planet) “having fairly entered on Jupiter, was 
found twelve or thirteen minutes afterwards outside the limb, where it 
remained visible for at least four minutes and then suddenly vanished.” 
The authority of such an observer as Smyth would alone have 
established this wonderful fact ; but it was recorded by two other 
very competent witnesses, and (what is especially remarkable) at con- 
siderable distances, Maclear at twelve miles, and Pearson at thirty-five 
miles, from Smyth at Bedford. Explanation is here set at defiance ; 
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demonstrably neither in the atmosphere of the earth nor Jupiter, 
where and what could have been the cause? At present we can get 
no answer. 

But the spirit in which science advances is not in accord with this 
“ calm submission ” to leave a striking observation unexplained ; and 
this observation can not only be explained, but by the very singularity 
of its nature absolutely forces its explanation upon us. We know 
that the satellite had not really shifted as it seemed to have 
done, nor had Jupiter's whole bulk shifted. The outline of 
Jupiter’s disc, however, had unquestionably shifted. Either, then, 
the solid crust of Jupiter had risen and sunk over millions of 
square miles, through several thousand miles, or a change affecting 
his cloud envelope had taken place. No one can doubt between 
these two interpretations. Such a change in the solid matter of the 
planet would have produced a heat sufficing to liquefy, if not to 
vaporise, the whole of that region of the planet, which would therefore 
have glowed with intense lustre. On the other hand, a change in 
the cloud wrappings of the planet could have very readily taken 
place, an outer layer disappearing and again reappearing, as some 
warm breath from the surface below caused the “visible steam” 
forming the outer cloud-layer to change to the invisible vapour of 
water, presently to return to visibility as the added warmth passed away. 

It should be noticed that the question is not whether this 
explanation of the remarkable phenomenon is antecedently likely or 
not. The explanation is absolutely forced upon us. We cannot in 
any way escape it. Put asa mere matter of fact we have seen that 
other evidence does render it likely that what was thus observed 
should actually take place. 

Now, the next cases are again precisely such as we might expect 
to recognise, yet the point to be noticed in their case also is that we 
should have no choice but to accept the explanation, even were it 
antecedently most unlikely. 

Mr. Todd, Government Astronomer at Adelaide, has, during the 
last few years, paid special attention to the phenomena of Jupiter's 
satellites, in order that the movements of these bodies might be 
more thoroughly reduced to system. Now, this excellent observer 
has on more occasions than one noticed that when a satellite has 
been occulted, passing behind the planet’s disc, the whole circular 
disc of the satellite has remained visible behind the disc of Jupiter. 
Mr. Todd’s assistant confirmed the observation. The instrument 
used was a fine telescope, by Cooke, of York, having an object-glass 
eight inches in diameter. 
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In this case the satellite, a globe at least 2,000 miles in diameter, 
was entirely visible, although the disc of Jupiter apparently extended 
so that if it had been absolutely opaque the satellite would have been 
entirely hidden. Clearly, then, the part of the planet through which 
the satellite was seen was not absolutely opaque. But supposing 
only half the satellite visible (although Mr. Todd told me, as he also 
stated in his account of the observation, that the whole disc was seen), 
the centre of the satellite’s disc was yet seen through 18,000 miles of 
the planet’s globe, in reality of the planet's cloud-laden atmosphere. 
The clouds must have been very thinly strewn through this part, 
at any rate, of the Jovian air, for the satellite to be seen through so 
enormous a range of view. 

Lastly, in February 1880, Jupiter passed over a small star 
(barely visible to the naked eye) in the constellation Aquarius. 
The phenomenon was visible from the southern observatories, and 
Mr. Ellery, Government Astronomer at Melbourne, observed it 
under favourable conditions. To this skilful observer, and to his 
not less skilful assistant, Mr. Turner, the star continued visible after 
the planet’s edge had passed beyond it, a distance corresponding to 
full 500 miles of depth of Jupiter’s atmosphere. The star was thus 
seen through a range of more than 6,000 miles of cloud-laden air. 
This part, then, of the planet, so far from being solid, is atmospheric 
and of little density, with clouds scattered so sparsely through it that 
even the faint lustre of a sixth-magnitude star—a mere point of light 
—can make its way through. 

We may infer, then, in fine, seeing that the evidence is so varied 
in character, and the conclusion antecedently so likely, that the 
giant planets, Jupiter and Saturn, are as yet only in the stage of 
preparation to become fit abodes for living creatures. On a very 
moderate assumption as to the duration of the various stages of a 
planet’s life, millions of years must pass before either planet can 
become a habitable world. 


RICEARD A. PROCTOR, 
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THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 


S far as we are immediately concerned, the Egyptian Question 
began when Mehemet Ali flung off the complete control of 
the Porte, and finally established himself as a vassal, indeed, but 
only of a nominal vassalage, to the Turkish Empire. Mehemet 
Ali had made himself master of Syria, and he and his adopted son, 
Ibrahim Pasha, inflicted defeat after defeat upon the armies of 
Turkey. In 1839 a series of events combined to give over Egypt 
into the hands of Mehemet Ali. Ibrahim gained a great triumph 
over the Porte. The Sultan Mahmoud died. The Turkish Admiral 
with all his fleet went over to the cause of Egypt. Had he been 
left to himself, Mehemet Ali would not even have allowed the 
Ottoman Empire to keep any semblance of authority. But the 
Powers of Europe interfered then, as they are interfering now, with 
Egyptian politics. England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia combined 
to restrain the Porte’s rebellious vassal. France, alone, swayed by the 
jealous spirit of Thiers, who saw in the alliance only an English plot 
to lay hold of Egypt, held aloof from the alliance ; was at one time 
not very far from going to war with England. Two treaties, signed 
in London in the Julys of 1840 and 1841, arranged the affairs of 
Egypt, and compelled Mehemet Ali, sorely against his will, to give 
up his Asiatic possessions, and to accept the suzerainty of the Porte. 
But he demanded, and demanded successfully, the hereditary trans- 
mission of the vice-royalty to the eldest male heir of his own line, 
and a degree of independence which left the Sultan little more 
than the shadow of command. The most varied judgments have 
been formed of the character of Mehemet Ali. All historians are 
compelled to agree upon the ferocity which crushed the power of 
the Mamelukes by a more than Elizabethan treachery ; but Mehemet 
Ali appears to some historians as,on the whole, for an Oriental, a 
great and just ruler: he seemed to Richard Cobden nothing more 
than “‘a rapacious tyrant.” 
Cobden, who saw Mehemet Ali at Cairo, in 1836, when the 
Pasha was still dreaming of the future of Egypt and himself, wrote 
thus : “ Mehemet Ali is pursuing a course of avaricious misrule which 
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would have totn the vitals from a country less prolific than this, 
long since. As it is, everything is decaying beneath his system of 
monopolies. .... The Pasha has by dint of force and fraud 
possessed himself of the whole of the property of the country. I do 
not mean that he has obtained merely the rule of the Government, but 
he owns the whole of the soil, the houses, the boats, the camels, &c. 
There is something quite unique in finding only one landowner and 
one merchant in a country in the person of its Pasha.” Cobden 
goes on to describe the magnificent cotton works which Mehemet 
Ali had built, and the miserable way in which they were allowed to 
go to ruin. “All this is not the work of Mehemet Ali. The 
miserable adventurers from Europe, who have come here to act the 
parasites of such a blood-stained despot—they are partly the cause 
of the evil. But they know his selfish nature, and his lust of fame, 
and this is only their mode of deluding the one, and pandering to 
the other.” The opinion of a man like Richard Cobden on such a 
matter is of the profoundest political importance, but we who are his 
warmest admirers may well believe that the picture drawn by the 
young traveller of thirty-three years was somewhat highly coloured ; 
that the peculiar characteristics of all Oriental rule were not sufficiently 
taken into account in estimating the character of Mehemet Ali. At 
least he tried to make Egypt great as he had made her independent, 
and he failed only because he attempted to raise Egypt at once to the 
level of a great power. In 1848, when madness deprived Egypt of 
her strange ruler, the succession came to his son, Ibrahim Pasha, 
whose statue stands in the Cairo Square, to remind the traveller from 
afar, and the Arab who lounges at its base, that Egypt had a past, 
and may yet have a future. But the hero of Koniah and Nezib was 
not destined to be famous as a Pasha of Egypt. He died within four 
months of his accession, and was succeeded by Abbas Pasha, the 
son of that son of Mehemet Ali whose tragic end is told by 
Warburton. Ismail Pasha, Mehemet Ali’s second son, was burnt 
to death by a Soudan chief, Nemmir, “the tiger,” King of Shendy, 
from whom he had too imperiously demanded tribute. Under 
Abbas Pasha nothing was done to advance Egypt. A Tacitus ora 
Suetonius is needed to fitly present this Egyptian copy of the 
degraded Czsars. He lived like a later Roman Emperor, a vicious, 
fearful life, ever dreading the death by assassination which came at 
last in 1854, and handed over Egypt to Said Pasha. The contrast be- 
tween Said and Abbas Pasha is as great as between Marcus Aurelius 
and Nero. Where Abbas was lonely, hostile to foreigners, and unable 
to speak any of the alien tongues ; Said was hospitable, closely linked 
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with Europeans, whose life he carefully imitated, and was a brilliant 
French scholar. He encouraged foreign immigration, inaugurated 
the custom of employing Europeans in all the important administra. 
tions, and he greatly advanced the general condition of the country 
by removing many of the meaningless restrictions upon trade and 
commerce, and by seeming to recognise that the Egyptian labourer 
was something more than a mere beast to be worked and taxed to 
death. Through the influence of England, the railroad system had 
been established in Egypt during the rule of Abbas. Under Said’s 
prospering reign railways and telegraphs were extended over Egypt. 
The Suez Canal was begun. Machinery of all kinds became familiar to 
the Egyptian mind, and the finances showed an increased revenue of 
six millions a year. But while Abbas, with all his faults, left Egypt 
not only agriculturally prosperous but clear of debt ; Said, with all 
his virtues, left her the beginning of that public debt which is now of 
such intense interest to the outer world. A series of strange chances 
allowed Ismail Pasha, warrior Ibrahim’s second son, to become the 
immediate successor of Said Pasha, and with his accession in 1863 
begins the particular condition of things which we familiarly speak 
of as the Egyptian Question. Under the foreign policy of Nubar 
Pasha, Ismail succeeded in 1866 in obtaining from the Porte the 
title of Khedive, and the direct descent of the title from father to 
son, on consideration of increasing the annual tribute from nearly 
four hundred thousand pounds to nearly seven hundred thousand 
pounds, Again, in 1872, the Khedive obtained the privilege of 
making treaties with foreign powers, of owning vessels of war, and 
of raising troops. Indeed, the whole of Ismail’s reign was marked 
by steady and incessant aggrandisement of the power and the 
position of Egypt, and the weakening of the chains which bound 
her to the Ottoman Empire. But for every step which Egypt thus 
took, for every link she severed in the Turkish chain, she had to pay 
a heavy price to court and courtiers at Constantinople. 

But if the Khedive was prepared to spend money freely for his 
own personal advancement and authority he was no less lavish for 
the advancement of his country: improvements of all kinds were 
carried out ; the Suez Canal was completed, railroads and telegraphs 
increased rapidly. Ismail was going too fast. Egypt prospered 
socially and commercially ; financially it was a great failure. With 
all his talent, Ismail Pasha had not any of the qualities necessary 
for a great financier, and between his able fingers the money of 
Egypt ran like water. He became deeply in debt to the European 
powers, most of all to France and England, and anxiety for the 
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security of the shareholders furnished these two powers with justifi- 
cation for a close inquiry into the financial condition of the country. 

The first decade of Ismail Pasha’s reign showed an apparently 
widespread prosperity, and a corresponding increase in the public debt. 
The 1864 loan of £ 5,700,000 was supplemented in 1868 and 1870 
by further loans for 43,000,000, 41,200,000, and £2,000,000, and 
in 1873 there was another for £ 32,000,000, in Mr. Dicey’s round 
numbers. The Khedive’s private loans were about £11,000,000, 
and the floating debt represented from £ 25,000,000 to £ 26,000,000. 
Up to 1876 the regular payment of the high rate of interest kept 
good the credit of Egypt. 

But the Russo-Turkish war, while it revealed the emptiness of the 
Ottoman treasury, served also to unsettle men’s certainty of the credit 
of Egypt. Unable to raise fresh loans, or to meet the demands upon 
him, the desperate Khedive sold all his shares in the Suez Canal to 
England for the sum of four millions in November 1875. ‘The idea 
of buying the Khedivial shares belongs to Mr. Frederick Greenwood. 
It was hailed with general delight at the time ; though it was then, and 
has since been, savagely attacked bya certain kind of Liberal politicians. 
Mr. Dicey points out that it is certainly a financial success, as the 
shares are now worth more than double the price we paid for them. 
Assuming the importance of a control of the Suez Canal to England, 
it is difficult to see how she could have done better than buy of the 
well-nigh bankrupt Khedive. The politicians who were most bitterly 
opposed to the purchase would have been still more unwilling to see 
England set a corporal’s guard at Port Said, and hoist the Union 
Jack in the Egyptian Delta. At all events, England had her shares, 
and the Khedive his four millions, but he did not keep them long. 
Four millions were soon swallowed up in the whirlpool of his debts, 
and money was as much needed as ever. The Khedive turned 
again to England. A nation who was so ready to buy might no less 
readily lend, but the Khedive was shrewd enough to know that she 
would not lend without security. He invited England to study the 
state of his finances before advancing, and England in reply sent out 
Mr. Cave, at the end of 1875. 

The revenue was drawn from direct taxes on land, on date-trees, 
on trade licences; from indirect taxation in the form of custom and 
tobacco duties ; from the Moukabaleh, the village annuities, from rail- 
way profits, and miscellaneous dues. The Moukabaleh, which means 
compénsation, was a measure introduced in 1871 to redeem half the 
land tax, in the hope of paying off the floating debt. The Govern- 
ment proposed to give the Egyptian landholders, who had no regular 
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title-deeds, indefeasible titles, and to reduce permanently the land 
tax by one-half, in consideration of their paying six years’ land tax 
in advance; a financial blunder which has introduced terrible 
complications into the duty of unravelling the Egyptian finances. 

The village annuities are the amounts paid by the cotton growers 
to the Government for adopting the debt of about one million, which 
they incurred by the reduction in cotton in 1870. This, as well as 
the Moukabaleh, was to expire in 1885. 

Mr. Cave made his famous report, showing that nothing could be 
done without accepting heavy pecuniary responsibility, and then he 
returned home, and Mr. Rivers Wilson, the controller of our own 
National Debt office, went out to advise the Khcdive, only to be re- 
called soon after. The Khedive had so far failed to draw England, 
and at last, in May 1876, he calmly issued a decree of repudiation. 
This was rendered a dead letter by the international courts, tribunals 
which had been substituted by the European powers for the old con- 
sular jurisdiction, and which had great authority in Egypt. These 
courts decided that the Khedive had broken his contract to his 
foreign creditors, and his May decree took no effect. The French 
bondholders then proposed a scheme of their own for the consolida- 
tion of the debt, which fell through owing to the objections of the 
English bondholders. The two parties then agreed to send outa 
joint mission to negotiate with the Khedive, and Mr. Goschen and 
M. Joubert proceeded to Egypt at the end of 1876. The Khedive 
agreed with them to pay an annual sum, as interest and sinking 
fund, of about, in round numbers, seven per cent. on a capital of 
100,000,000. In less than a year, however, Ismail Pasha declared 
that this arrangement was based upon highly untrustworthy returns, 
that the debt must be reduced, or Egypt would be ruined by the 
taxation enforced to pay the interest, and once more he demanded a 
fresh commission. 

When a country has once accepted an investigation of its finances 
by foreign powers, and given the practical control of its treasury into 
the hands of foreign representatives, its claim to independence can 
hardly fail to be regarded as signally diminished, and it is hardly 
surprising that both England and France began to think themselves 
something more than the mere friends and advisers of the Khedive. 

A suspicion of the Khedive’s honesty led the French Govern- 
ment to decide that any inquiry now set on foot should apply itself, 
not only to ascertaining the resources of Egypt, but the causes 
which brought about Egypt’s embasrassments. In this demand 
England was, under M. de Lesseps and Mr. Rivers Wilson, induced 
to join, and the Khedive was forced to allow a commission to 
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practically place him upon his trial. It was soon shown that the 
Khedive had become the owner of one-fifth of the entire cultivated 
land of Egypt, and that the funds oppressively raised from this 
vast monopoly were, in Mr. Dicey’s words, ‘‘so miserably administered 
as to result in a loss, not only to the country at large, but to the 
Khedive himself.” A threat of the Khedive’s that he would be 
unable to pay interest on the Unified Debt in full forced matters to 
a crisis. France insisted on the interest being paid in full, and 
somehow or other paid in full it was. This strong action on the 
part of a European power may have convinced the Khedive of the 
hopelessness of his position. At last he met the report of the com- 
mission, which declared that real financial reform must commence 
with the concession of his estates, by yielding up a million of acres 
of Daira land to the creditors of the State. 

The next step in the work of the commission—the inquiry as to 
what amount the country could afford to pay annually in respect of 
its debts, without injury to its own interests and to those of its 
creditors—was interrupted by the unexpected summons by the 
Khedive to Nubar Pasha from exile to form a ministry, in which 
the portfolio of finance was to be entrusted to Mr. Rivers Wilson. 
Mr. Rivers Wilson was controller of the English National Debt, and 
he succeeded in obtaining permission from his own Government to 
retain this office while accepting the portfolio offered him by the 
Khedive. This permission aroused the gravest suspicions in France, 
where it seemed to statesmen as if England, after all her pledges, 
was seeking by underhand means to obtain complete supremacy in 
Egypt ; and, in order to satisfy the complaints of France, M. de 
Blignitres was appointed, much against England’s will, as the colleague 
of Mr. Rivers Wilson in the new Nubar Ministry. 

Having yielded thus far, and made such concessions, the Khedive 
was seized again with a despotic mania, which led him, on the strength 
of a small army émeute, to dismiss Nubar Pasha, and shortly after to 
dispense with the services of his French and English ministers. 

The dismissal of the Anglo-French ministers caused greater annoy- 
ance even to France than to England, and the French Government 
proposed to compel the Khedive by armed force to reinstate Mr. 
Rivers Wilson and M. de Blignitres. The arguments of England, 
however, prevented this step, and strong despatches alone were 
addressed to the Khedive. This action convinced the Khedive that 
he was perfectly safe in doing as he liked, and naturally he did not 
reinstate his ministry. His former clique of Pashas were restored 
to power, Nubar and Riaz Pashas were exiled, and money was raised 
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in the old evil ways. The warnings of England and France were 
despised, and he finally issued a decree, leaving entirely in his own 
hands the regulation of the liabilities of Egypt. The Khedive ap- 
peared to be entirely triumphant, and France and England seemed 
content to do nothing, when the sudden intervention of Germany 
forced them into action; the German consul at Cairo informing the 
Khedive that the German Government was prepared to defend the 
interests of German subjects at all hazards. Then England and 
France joined together, and accepted the offer which had been 
made before by the Sultan to depose the Khedive. The moment 
the order came, the power and the triumph of Ismail Pasha vanished 
into nothingness, and the bold defier of united England and France 
hurried away as rapidly as he could to Naples with his harem and his 
ill-gotten treasure, leaving his son Tewfik on the throne. 

After the fall of Ismail the Anglo-French influence was re-estab- 
lished. M. de Blignitres was reinstated, and Mr. Baring, who was 
afterwards succeeded by Mr. Colvin, took the place of Mr. Rivers 
Wilson. They were given great authority. They had the right to be 
present on the ministerial council, to advise on all financial questions, 
to appoint resident inspectors and receive their reports, and they were 
irremovable save with the consent of England and France. But in 
the face of their trying task even such powers seemed slight. Their 
difficulties lay not alone in Egypt ; Austria, France, and Italy insisted 
that any financial settlement must be arranged by an international 
commission, in which other powers besides France and England 
should be represented; and such a commission was at length 
appointed with French, English, German, Austrian, and Italian 
members. The powers of the commission were theoretically un- 
limited ; practically they had many limitations. They could not, 
like ordinary liquidators, bring the bankrupt whose estate they were 
considering to reason. So long as the European powers were not 
agreed together in compelling the Khedive to accept the advice of 
the commission, the commission had to wait his consent for any 
arrangement they made. As Mr. Dicey shows, the bankrupt was 
able to estimate his own revenue, to fix his own allowance, and to 
appropriate the bulk of an eventual surplus, after which the liqui- 
dators were allowed to distribute the sum which the bankrupt con- 
sidered available for the payment of a composition to his creditors. 
The Moukabaleh claims were quietly shelved after a fashion much 
more agreeable to the Egyptian Government than to the claimants. 
To Mr. Dicey the liquidation seems “not in any sense a compre- 
hensive settlement of the Egyptian financial problem,” and he main- 
tains that “the consolidation of all Egyptian loans into one stock, 
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paying one uniform rate of interest, and the collection of the revenue 
by one central administration, are the essential conditions of any 
effective and permanent reorganisation of Egypt.” 

In the mean time, however, there had been growing up in Egypt 
a spirit of hostility to the European intervention. A party calling 
itself the National Party began to lift its head against the foreign 
rule. “ Egypt for the Egyptians” was its cry ; it refused to tolerate 
ministers representing some special European influence ; it demanded 
for Egypt the right to govern itself in its own way. ‘The doctrines of 
the party, at first circulated by stealth, soon became more widely 
known ; it was presently to be discovered that it had the army at its 
back. A bloodless insurrection, the famous “insurrection of the 
Colonels,” suddenly gave the National Party a position and a leader. 
This leader is Arabi Bey, who at the present moment appears to hold 
the fortunes of the Egyptian Government, as Kossuth held the 
destinies of the House of Hapsburg, in the hollow ofhis hand. Ever 
since the day when the soldiery of the citadel pronounced against the 
Khedive, the star of Arabi Bey has been in the ascendant. The so- 
called Egyptian Parliament was no sooner summoned than it found 
its real master in the Colonel, and not in the Khedive. Tewfik’s 
ministry has fallen before his dictation ; the ministry in existence is 
practically in his hands. But Arabi Bey’s political career has been 
hitherto too brief to show whether he is the Cromwell of a great 
movement against an Egyptian Charles ; the Garibaldi of a struggle 
for national liberty against a foreign rule ; a scheming political 
adventurer, fighting for his own hand like Hal of the Wynd ; or 
only a puppet, whose actions are guided by mysterious unseen strings. 

Sir William Gregory, whose opinion should be listened to with 
respect and attention on Egyptian matters, both from his knowledge 
of the subject and his experience as a politician, has told the world 
what he thinks of the practical dictator of Egypt. He sees in Arabi 
Bey a man of great and patriotic ideas, with an eloquence which at 
times reminds Sir William of the utterance of Sophocles’ Antigone, 
and inspired by the loftiest love of his country. This opinion is 
practically shared by another Englishman whose name is associated 
with Egyptian politics, Mr. Blunt, who, having sung of many loves 
under the name of Proteus, finds sterner pleasure at present in the 
struggles of the “Egyptian democracy. Sir William Gregory is in 
favour of what he calls home rule for the Egyptian race. Mr. Dicey, 
on the other hand, would advocate some strong policy of English 
interference. Mr. Dicey is openly in favour of the preservation by 


any means of English authority in Egypt. He regards the possession 
HH2 
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of Egypt as indispensable to the strength of our hold over India, and, 
if annexation would strengthen that hold and prevent the advance of 
Russia, he would be prepared to annex Egypt. 

This alternative, as he shows, however, is unfortunately surrounded 
by more difficulties now than it would have been when he first 
advocated it. In the pursuance of any such policy England has now 
a formidable rival in France. Had England, indeed, acted at the 
time which Mr. Dicey pointed out as most favourable—had she 
stepped in when France, weakened by her conflict with Germany, 
would have been unable to say her nay—then undoubtedly the placing 
of a corporal’s guard at Port Said would have secured to England the 
command of the Canal, and the practical mastery of Egypt. But she 
did not take the step then, and circumstances now are strongly 
against her. Mr. Kinglake has put into eloquent words his prophecy 
of the time when “the Englishman, leaning far over to hold his loved 
India, shall plant a firm foot on the banks of the Nile, and sit in the 
seats of the faithful.” But the Frenchman now has planted “a firm 
foot on the banks of the Nile,” and, if he could, would sit in the 
seats of the faithful himself. He is most unwilling that any other 
European power should do so. It is doubtful if England could now 
occupy Egypt without entailing upon herself a prolonged struggle, and 
incurring the responsibility for plunging Europe into a general war. 

Of the morality of annexation it is not here my business to speak. 
It may be maintained by one school of philosophic politicians that 
the rights of nations are as the rights of individuals, and that one 
powerful State has no more right to wrest from a weaker her land or 
her authority than a powerful man has the right to snatch from one 
more feeble his watch or his purse. Others, however, claim, with 
equal show of reason, that nations are not like individuals ; that if we 
accept in any sense the teachings of our history for guides, we are 
bound to consider the welfare of England first, and what they would 
call political philanthropy afterwards. If England has any right to 
India, they urge, she is justified in zealously and jealously guarding 
that dominion ; and they ask why England now should refuse to act 
upon those principles of international morality which have entitled 
her to be mistress of her great dependency ; which allowed Germany 
to take Alsace and Lorraine from France ; and which permit the 
onward march of Russia. But if it be regarded as admissible for 
one moment that England has a right to interfere with Egypt, if her 
honour and the safety of her Indian Empire depend upon it, it is the 
duty of those who advocate this step to show very clearly that her 
honour and her rule are threatened. 

JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY, 
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( Conclusion.) 


VIII. 


VERY creed, like every philosophical system, seeks to en- 
compass the whole world, the smallest as well as the greatest 
things, within the web of its thoughts or beliefs. This is especially 
the case with ancient faiths more directly traceable to Nature- 
worship ; and with the scattered remnants of those faiths, the 
charm-practising popular customs. Not an apple can be grown, 
even now, in some parts of the world, not an ear of corn can ripen 
and be cut, without a spell-song being sung about the tree at stated 
times, or a presiding deity’s rude image being formed by the reapers 
out of the sheaves which she or he is supposed to have helped into 
golden growth. The secret workings of Nature appear, indeed, most 
wonderful, to the observing eye and mind, in its tiniest appearances, 
in its every-day outcome. The Greeks had this feeling. So had, 
and partly still have, the Germanic populations wherever the 
popular classes are yet tenacious of the old lore and customs. 

Keeping this in mind, I think no surprise need be felt that from 
Nuggles and Nixies—from quadruped animal symbolism, and from a 
humanised rendering of the powers of the liquid element—we should 
have to come evento some mysterious Fish Lore. Here, the turbot, 
a very good fish, is first of all to be taken into account. 

In Scandinavian, Icelandic, and German speech, the turbot, 
and fishes akin to it, bear a name indicating sacredness. This 
hallowed character of certain members of the finny tribe is a feature 
of folk-belief to be met with from Vedic times down to superstitions 
still current among Australian aborigines. In the Flood myth of the 
ancient Hindu, which in its chief details tallies with the later 
Babylonian, and the still later Biblical, account, Manu (“ the man”) 
is told by the Divine Fish to build a vessel, or Ark, for safety. 
Perhaps one of the constituent elements of this myth is the fish- 
like shape of the earliest boats—for which the Fish got a sacred 
name as a prototype of navigation; hence, as a practical Saviour. 
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Aphroditean ideas are also frequently connected with the fish-cult. 
We find it so in Hindoo, Chaldean, Phcenikian, Egyptian, Greek, 
and Roman mythology, in connection with Durga, the terrible 
Goddess of Love, with Ishtar, Dagon, Isis, and Venus. In Christ- 
ology, the Fish continues playing a part among the early sects; 
the Saviour himself being called “the Fish” (“Ichthys,” in Greek, 
which is explained by the initials of Inoots Xpurrdés @cod Yids Swrip ; 
meaning: Jesus Christ, of God the Son, the Saviour). 

In a well-known German story, recorded in Grimm’s Tales, a 
Fish, called Buttje, has creative and prophetic qualities, and is a 
Maker of all things desired. In one of the German myths about 
the Wild Huntsman, a Fish flies before the ghostly Chace.' The 
Wild Huntsman himself, who is but a transfiguration of Wodan, or 
Odin, appears in a Swabian tale as a Neck (that is, as a Water-God) 
on a sea-born stallion. All this, I believe, is referable to that water- 
worship which among so many nations is the source from which the 
foam-born Deities of Love arise. 

A different order of ideas may be embodied in the religious awe 
with which the turbot seems to have been looked upon on Teutonic 
ground. On this subject, the following has recently reached me 
from Shetland :— 

“The turbot of commerce, proper, is seldom captured on our 
coasts. Although I have been a fisherman for many years, I have 
never seen one caught, while the other (halibut) is very plentiful. 
Now, I have never yet heard any explanation of the derivation of 
Holy Buttje, or the holy fluke ; and the question is, what was it holy 
to? Was it hallowed or consecrated to some deity? Very probably | 
—thought I ; and next, what deity was it likely tobe? .... I have 
very strong presumptive proof that the fish was held sacred to some 
one, or some thing, from the superstitions attaching to its capture, 
and which I myself was once compelled to observe—a loose-cast 
among my brother-fishermen. An air of mystery always surrounded 
its capture, that distinguished it from that of other fish, and often 
caused me to wonder, but which I could not comprehend. No 
sooner did the man at the line feel a turbot (halibut)—and his 
presence at the bottom of the sea was easily recognised by his 
manceuvres—than the event was the signal for silence, and signs 
took the place of words. The utmost freedom allowed on such 
occasions—and that only when any doubt hung over it—was to ask 
the question only in an undertone: ‘Is it a fish, tinks du? or is du 
i’ da grund ?’—meaning : ‘ Do you think you feel a fish? or has the 


1 See “Wodan, the Wild Huntsman, and the Wandering Jew,” by Karl 
Blind, in the Gentleman’s Magazine of July, 1880, 
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line got foul of the bottom?’ If the former was affirmed, it was only 
by a nod of the head, and then a silent activity took possession of 
the crew, over whom a spell seemed to hang; and woe betide the 
greenhorn that spake or uttered the name of the fish! Should such 
a calamity happen, as it sometimes did with the uninitiated, and 
should the turbot (halibut) be lost after the offence, the fisherman in 
question was solely blamed for the loss, and for a time his life was 
made miserable by the rest.” ! 

The following from the same pen is also of importance :— 

“T have learned another fact in regard to the turbot—namely, 
that the ‘ blugga-banes’ (the breast-bones) of the turbot were always 
preserved in some secret chink in the wall of a fisherman’s cottage, 
in order to insure luck. I never saw this observed in my father’s 
cottage. In fact, both my parents endeavoured to discard all 
superstitious ideas as foolish. And only curiosity led me to inquire 
into them, and, if possible, to try to trace their cause and origin ; and 
it is this fact that renders your article so interesting to me now.” 

As to the religious veneration, in which the turbot was clearly 
once held, the thoughtful writer of the letter says, correctly enough :— 

“Tt only adds another proof of the fact so often found that a 
superstitious usage among a peasantry may have its roots far down 
into a past paganism, and that it may be observed with all the 
seeming earnestness and reverence that first attached to its obser- 
vance, while the actors could give no reason for it, but that they 
were taught it was right to do so. Another fact I may mention is: 
the ‘ kinn-fish,’ that is, the cheek-flesh, of the turbot is never eaten, 
. but always cut out raw. On this, however, I do not lay much stress ; 
only, it is a peculiarity, and never observed in the case of other fish.’ 

To my mind, this peculiarity carries with it strong evidence of 
some special rite connected with the preparation of that holy fish as 
a dish. 

IX. 

But to whom was the turbot hallowed ? 

My Shetlandic correspondent suggested Thor as the butt-fish’s 
divine genius—an idea which I had rejected in my mind before, but 
which, on renewed examination, I cannot any longer look upon as quite 
untenable. Various weak attempts have been made to derive the 
turbot’s name from Latin or Greek (¢urdo, and ‘pu joc). They may 
at once be put aside by the simple remark that in Nether German, 
as well as in Swedish, “butt,” or “ butta,” is the real name of the 
fish. ‘Tur-bot is, therefore, clearly a compound. The English word 
“halibut ” (Holy Butt) contains proof to the same effect—namely, 

? Communicated by Mr, Robert Sinclair, 
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that “butt” is the root of the word, and “Tur” or “Tor” only 
an addition. To the English “halibut” corresponds the German 
Heiligen- Butt, or Wicheln-Butt (from weihen, to consecrate). 
There are other German compound words referring to that fish ; 
for instance, Stein-Butte (Stone-Butt). This, at first, seemed to me 
the counterpart for the Keltic “turbot” (Welsh : torbut) ;—“ tor” 
meaning stone. No explanation of this word Stein-Butte, or tor-but, 
can, however, be given from any habits of the fish. “Tor,” or “Tur,” 
must therefore have a different meaning. Now, curiously enough, we 
find in German also the word Dorn-Butt. We are thus once more 
driven to inquire whether the word “ Dorn” may not be a popular 
etymological substitution for Thunaer, Donar, or Thor (English: 
Thur, as in Thursday). This seems likely enough when we remember 
that in South Wales, on ground where Teutonic invaders and settlers 
have introduced their nomenclature of places, there is an islet, called 
Thorney (Thor’s Island); so also, in Orkney, a Tur Ness, or Turn 
Ness (Thor’s Ness). Again, when we look into the Icelandic sagas, 
we actually come across the name of “Stone Thor”; nay, in the 
Skalda, where the struggle of the God of Thunder with the Giant 
Hrungnir is recorded, Thor gets a stone-splinter into his head, from 
the stone-weapon of his foe; “ which still sticks there, to this day.” 
All this makes it rather probable that Tor-but, or Tur-bot, Dorn- - 
Butt and Stone-Butt, really point to Thor; and that the word 
halibut, Hetligen- or Wicheln-Butt, is but a later veil of sacredness 
thrown over the fish. And is it not remarkable that the enchanted 
Buttje, or Fish-Prince, in Grimm’s Tale,' finally smashes up the 
Fisherman’s wonderful new wealth in a great storm with thunder and 
lightning? This, too, would go to prove the Butt’s identity with 
Thor ; the Fish-Prince being thus apparently a real Thor-Butt. 
Loki once changed into a salmon. Why not Thor into a butt-fish ? 
I may notice here, in passing, that in the German incantation by 
which the fisherman always brings up the enchanted Fish-Prince from 
the sea, there are two words (or perhaps it is a single word) unex- 
plainable from our tongue, and which have always baffled investi- 
gators. The incantation begins thus :— 
Manntje, Manntje Timpe Te! 
Buttje, Buttje in der See! 

That is :—~ 
Little Man! Little Man Timpe Te! 
Little Butt! Little Butt in the sea! 


Nobody knows what Zimfe Te, or, maybe, Zimpeté, means. Now, 
it is highly probable that the lines in question form a parallelism, or 
1 Xinder- und Haus-Marchen, No. 19. 
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iteration ; the Little Man (or Dear Man) tallying with the Little Butt 
(or Dear Butt), whilst Zimeté might correspond to, or be a tautology 
for, the sea. But, then, in what language is the sea so called ? 

For years, ever since Mr. George Smith’s publication of Zhe 
Chaldean Account of Genesis, the word Tiamatu (meaning “ sea”), or 
Mummu Tiamatu (meaning the “Sea Chaos,” which in the clay 
tablet deciphered by Mr. George Smith is said to be “ the producing 
mother of all”), has struck me as containing a possible solution of 
the Zimpeté mystery. This may seem far-fetched at a first glance ; 
for what has Chaldza to do with the coasts of Northern Germany? 
However, we know, at least, that Phcenikians traded in early times 
that way, coming by sea ; even as, from excavations made in recent 
years, we now positively know that Etruscans traded by land as far as 
the Baltic coasts of Germany. Is it, then, so utterly impossible that, 
from those days of dim antiquity, a sea-word of Chaldzan origin, 
brought in the wake of the Phoenikians, should have lingered in a 
German spell-song? Was not Chaldza the very abode of mysterious 
lore? To my mind, judging from comparative instances, there is a 
strong possibility, nay, evena considerable probability, of this expla- 
nation being on the right track.' 


X. 


But let us return to our holy fishes. A counterpart of the sacred- 
ness of the turbot, or halibut, is to be found in the peculiar aversion 
in which the salmon and the trout are, or were, held among the 
fishing population of north-eastern Scotland. 

In Mr. Walter Gregor’s statement—“ The word ‘salmon’ was 
never pronounced. If there was occasion to speak of salmon, a 
circumlocution was used. ... In going past a salmon cobble in 
the harbour, a fisherman would not have allowed his boat to 
touch it; neither would he have taken hold of it either by hand 
or boat-hook to haul past it. To have said to a fisherman that there 
was a salmon in his boat, or to have spoken to him of salmon on 
his proceeding to sea, or to have spoken of salmon or even trout 
when at sea, aroused his anger and called forth stormy words. A 
trout or a salmon caught in the herring nets, as it sometimes, though 
rarely, happens, was regarded as a most untoward event, and was 
looked upon as the harbinger of the failure of the fishing during the 
rest of the season.” 

' T have to thank a specialist, Mr. Theo, G. Pinches, for the following com- 
munication :—‘‘ The word ¢iamtu (lit. ‘sea’) is declined as follows: om. tiamtu ; 
Ace. tiamta; Gen. tiamti; Construct. tiamat. Other (and most likely later) forms 
of the word are: ti’amtu (—a,—i), tamtu (—a,—i), and tamdu (—a,—i), The 
two last seem to have been used only in Assyria, and not in Babylonia.” 
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It is not unusual in folk-lore that in one locality an old heathen 
idea survives in the way of observance, whilst in another it does so 
in the way of aversion. So in Shetland the Butt may, even now, 
get great honour, whilst in north-eastern Scotland the salmon and 
trout are put under certain circumstances on the unlucky list. . 

It strikes me that the aversion said to be felt towards the salmon 
may be a revulsion against its former veneration in times when the 
Finn or Fianna race were powerful in Scotland and Ireland. There 
is, in Ireland, a very curious Finn or Fenian tale about the “ Sal- 
mon of Knowledge ” (Zo Feasa), of which there are several versions. 
To put the substance of these tales shortly, the warrior-hero Finn 
gets a great deal of knowledge, and the power of foreseeing coming 
events, from a prophetic fish, namely, a salmon. Of another 
mythical, semi-divine personage and patron deity of learned men, 
who also bears a Finn name—Fionntan—it is fabled that he himself 
was the “Salmon of Knowledge,” and that he haunted Connla’s 
sacred well, and the Boyne, and the depths of the Ocean. He is 
also called “ Fionntan the Prophetic,” and was said to have flourished 
in Ireland before the great Flood, and to have lived down to the 
advent of Christianity.' 

These Finns, Fianna, or Fenians are described as of tall stature, 
broad-shouldered, red- or fresh-faced, yellow-haired, blue-eyed. They 
bear such names as Oscar—a clearly Teutonic one. They have 
“ drinking-horns filled with deoir” (beer).2 They are eminently 
fighters and fond of the sea. The very word which might be 
supposed, even after they had lost their Germanic speech, to have 
lingered longest among and after them, because it refers to their 
character as a war-clan, stands, in the midst of a Keltic epic, as a 
clearly non-Keltic expression—like a significant monument of one of 
the earliest Teutonic invasions of Ireland. It is the undoubtedly 
Germanic word : “ fight,” both as a substantive (/m-fich) and as a 
verb (jchim.)®? In Anglo-Saxon: feohtan ; Frisian: fiuchia; Old 
High German: fédfan; Middle High German: véhten ; Dutch: 
vechten ; Swedish: Fegd (war). 

However, I will not discuss here fully the question of the race- 
connection of the Fianna. Be it enough to say that these old 
Fionn-Irish stories are, beyond doubt, a mixture of tribal tales of 
a semi-historical kind, and of ancient mythological views. Finn or 
Fionn races, as northern invaders of evidently Germanic descent, 

* Comp. also Mr. Alfred Nutt’s learned treatise on the Folk- and Hero-Tales 
of the Celts, in the Fo/k-lore Record, vol. iv. 1881. 


® The Youthful Exploits of Fionn (Mac-Ghniomhartha Fhinn). 
* The Lay of Ossian on the Land of the Young (Laoidh Oisin air Thir Na 


N-Og); 61, 62. 
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we hear of in Ireland, Scotland, and Britain, as well as in Lochlin 
(Norway). And again there comes up the island-name of Fione, 
Fyen, or Fiinen, in Denmark, with that famous place of Odinic 
worship, Odens-oe. 

To my mind, the Fionn-Irish tale about the learned and prophetic 
Fish—the “Salmon of Knowledge”—has a curious contact, partly 
with the Hindu flood-myth, partly with the Babylonian Oannes or 
Wann story. Repeated colonisations or invasions by sea appear to 
be indicated by those legends, both in Babylonia and in Ireland. 
The Fianna, however, were at last overthrown. Ossian, or Oisin, 
miraculously saved through centuries as the last of that heathen 
warrior-band, laments their vanished power in words of curse before 
St. Patrick :—! 

If I were still myself, O Patrick, 

As I was in the days of yore, 

I would put thy clergy all to death ; 

And a head on a neck would not be after me! 

When the Fionn power was broken, the “Salmon ”—the red fish 
in the shining scaly armour, who might have symbolised the red- 
faced invader—perhaps became “ tabooed” in popular lore. Such 
taboo may have been carried from Ireland, the ancient home of the 
Scottish race, to what is now Scotland. Were not also the later 
Norwegian invaders, owing to their armour, called “ scaly monsters” 
in Irish history? As “seals,” or sea-dogs, they were mythically 
transfigured in Shetland ! 

Another question : Is the comparatively small use made of fish- 
food by many of the popular classes in Ireland, perchance referable 
to some such historical revulsion of tribal feeling ? 


XI. 


I now turn to some Water-stories from Wales. They were 
gathered in that south-western corner where the Flemish (Germanic) 
immigration has been a strong one, and where there have been pre- 
vious Norse invasions—so that there is presumptive evidence of these 
stories being in a great measure of Teutonic origin, though found on 
Keltic, Kymric, or Kymro-Silurian ground. Some of these tales were 
collected with considerable difficulty ; for in one instance a venerable 
woman of a village, when first approached in a complimentary way, 
as being famed for her “stories,” resented the remark very much. 
And when, by change of polite phraseology, it was said that she was 
renowned for being able to “tell a gocd many tales,” she became 
even more vexed. 

1 The Lay of Ossian on the Land of the Young; 120, 
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For what I am going to state now, I have to thank my son-in-law, 
Mr. Charles Hancock, who travelled, last summer, with my daughter 
' in Wales. During his repeated and careful investigations, several 
tales about Mer-Maids, Sea-Sprites, or Fish-Men, and Sea-Horses, 
were told to him by George Thomas, an oyster-dredger, aged 81, 
who was born five miles from Tenby, and is the oldest among the 
fishermen there. First the story of a Mermaid at Saundersfoot is to 
be mentioned :— 

“ This tale goes back to over 100 years. A Mermaid was once 
left high and dry on a large rock off Saundersfoot (a small seaside 
village near Tenby) ; and there she sat, with her glass and comb, 
combing her hair, which was the colour of the sea—of greenish hue 
—and bewailing her fate, as she had no means of getting to the sea. 
A poor labouring man, coming down to the beach to gather mussels, 
caught sight of her ; and him she at once asked to have pity on her, 
and carry her out to the water. In return, she promised him money, 
which she knew well where to find. He carried her from the rock, and 
put her into the sea ; and the next day she came back, bringing with 
her silver and gold, a// of which she had found at the bottom of the sea. 
* And no treasures of the earth,’ said George Thomas, ‘ are as great 
as those of the sea.’ Day by day (he continued) the poor labouring 
man would come down to the rock, and, taking the Mermaid’s gifts, 
would often repay them by the same service she had at first asked 
him for. And the man became wonderfully rich ; and the people in 
the neighbourhood gave the rock the name of the Mermaid’s Rock, 
a name which has clung to it ever since.” 

Stories of stranded Mermaids being carried by men seawards, 
and requiting the favour, are not infrequent. The Mermaid, in the 
above tale, appears as a grateful being, and easily attracted to man. 
At the same time the sea is described as containing, at its bottom, a 
hoard of silver and gold ; and that is a very important trait. This 
supposed richness of the water is one of the oldest cosmogonic ideas, 
to be found already in the Indian epic, Ramayana. It symbolises the 
fertile creative power of the water, or the idea that everything came 
out of that inexhaustive bottom of the sea, where modern scientists 
have assumed a protoplastic matter and force to reside. The Edda 
speaks of the Sea-God Nidrd as being so rich and wealthy that he 
can confer all kinds of goods—estates as well as moveable property ; 
therefore, also silver and gold. The phosphorescence of the sea, as 
well as the gold-carrying sand of rivers, may have contributed to the 
formation of the same idea. 

A story of a sea-sprite, half man, half fish, was also told by George 
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Thomas. He said he heard it over fifty years ago, but still clearly 
remembered it. It was a tale about a “Jenny,” or “Ginny” (a 
genie ?), as he called it, that lived in a box in the sea, off the coast, 
and who had for companion a beautiful woman stolen from the shore. 
Now and then, the Man-Fish brought her to land. When on shore, 
he would go to sleep in her lap, snoring so loud as to make the trees 
shake and re-echo with the sound. But at the slightest noise of any 
other kind, she would rouse him from his slumber ; and once awake, 
he would seize the maid in his arms, and go back with her to his home 
out at sea. 

This, perhaps fragmentary, story seems to be somewhat mixed. 
The Man-Fish, no doubt, whilst again reminding us of the Babylo- 
nian Oannes legend, is fully within the circle of Teutonic ideas. 
But then, some of the incidents of that South-Welsh tale have a more 
or less distant affinity with the story of the wicked Genie in the 
Arabian Nights, who carried a female of incomparable beauty in 
a large glass case, secured by four locks of bright steel, on his head. 
That Arabian Genie, too, comes out of the sea, takes a little rest on 
the shore, his immense head reposing on the lady's lap, when he 
“falls to sleep and begins to snore till the very shore echoed with 
the noise.” 

This latter expression occurs, however—as before stated—also in 
the Eddic tale of Thor’s wanderings to the Giants. And it is cer- 
tainly not to be supposed that the Arabian Nights were known in 
Iceland in the thirteenth century, when Snorro Sturlason wrote the 
Prose Edda; for the stories of 4 Thousand and One Nights were only 
introduced into Europe in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Furthermore, it is well known that, under Arab and Mussulman 
guise, these latter fantastic tales are, in their substantial germ, of 
Aryan growth. They mostly originated in India and Persia, and 
were only amplified, and more wonderfully elaborated, by the fancy 
of the Arabian Semite, who preserved his mirage-fed imagination 
even when he had left the Desert for the town. Remembering this 
Aryan origin, or germ, of what is called the Arabian Nights, it 
would not be surprising to find in that part of Wales where Germanic 
settlers have appeared in early times, a bit of a sea-story tallying on 
the one hand, in some of its incidents, with an Eddic, and on the 
other with an “ Arabian,” story. 

Still, the fact of a “ Ginny,” or “ Jenny,” being mentioned in the 
tale of old George Thomas, seems to show that some vague echo of 
the extraordinary tale in A Thousand and One Nights must have 
reached him. Yet, his account is in so far very different from the 
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Arabian one, as his sea-sprite lives in a box, whilst the Oriental genie 
carried a case on his head. Again, the Welsh story describes the 
beautiful companion of the Man-Fish as very faithful to her liege- 
lord, whilst exactly the contrary is told of the Oriental lady who was 
in vain kept in a glass case by her wicked tyrant. 

Perhaps the Welsh legend is, therefore, a curious cross-breed 
between an old popular tale and some bookish notions accidentally 
picked up by the now octogenarian oyster-dredger near Tenby. What 
he told, looks as if it had reference to some long-forgotten viking, 
who was living on board ship (that is, in a box) with a bride stolen 
from natives; and that she, being quite willing to dwell with him 
’ (which is not the case in the Arab story) always gave warning, when 
he was asleep on shore, against the coming of foes. 

The same old man who told this Mermaid and this Man-Fish 
tale, said that—“ Sea-Horses have also been seen on this coast. 
They prowl about the fields at night and in the day-time. But they 
are very shy; at the least sound they make tracks, scampering off to 
their home, the sea, or vanishing into the clouds.” 

This is clearly a Nuggle ; but that special name—which as yet I 
have not been able to trace anywhere in this country but in Shetland 
—George Thomas, when questioned, did not know. He neither knew 
anything of the “ Finn” name, though his Man-Fish distinctly looks 
as if he were of that connection. Even of Nixes he could not tell any 
tale. Seals, or Selkies, which in Shetland are an a/ias for the “ Norway 
Finns” (whom I identify with the Teutonic Fionn race), George 
Thomas only knew in their real, not in any mythological, state. He 
had often seen “ sea-calves ”—(German : Sce-Kalber)—as the expres- 
sion on that shore of South Wales is. They haunt the caverns along 
the coast, where they breed theiryoung. A sailor will say, on getting 
a glimpse of a mother with her brood: “ There goes the Cow!” 
This word “ sea-calf” renders it, in my opinion, very likely that the 
Scotch “ Kelpie” name, which cannot be explained from Gaelic, is 
only a diminutive of Calf, or Xadb (German: Kélbchen, or Kalblein ; 
in dialect speech : Ka/d/). 

Of Sea-Horses, George Thomas further said that he had often 
heard sailors about his neighbourhood declare that “ they had seen 
them on the Indian coast, where they really do exist.” This, of 
course, refers to the zoological family of the marine creatures. Thus, 
in the popular mind, the mythical forms of fancy mingle with the 
real beings of natural history, if the former have not even beenevolved 
from the latter. 
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XII. 


Some further tales, or fragments of tales, were got from another 
very aged person, Bridget Hodge. She is 82 years old, and lives at 
a place on the Welsh sea-shore, near Saundersfoot, called “ The 
Wise Man’s Bridge.” ‘The whole place is composed of two cottages 
only. Probably in former times, when the land-laws were different, 
it was a village. Why the place was called “ The Wise Man’s 
Bridge,” Mrs. Hodge could not tell ; there being no bridge, nor river, 
anywhere near. 

That old woman remembers hearing, in her youth, of a mermaid 
who was stranded on the beach near the Wise Man’s Bridge. She 
sat combing her hair, and crying bitterly. Here this particular story 
ends—a little too soon ; and we are not wiser than before. Of im- 
portance, however, is another tale related by the same more than 
octogenarian woman :— 

“‘ There was a Water-Witch who once visited the coast near here— 
namely, Pendine. She came from Bridgewater in a ship of her own, 
and had jugs' on board to carry her balm in. The ship ran ashore, 
and was turned into a horse’s head-bone. The Water-Witch cried 
bitterly when she found the vessel was nowhere to be seen. She 
piteously sang in great grief and lamentation— 

Lullaby! lullaby ! 

From Bridgewater to Pendine! 
Then she mounted the horse’s head-bone, and rode out to sea, 
disappearing for ever from view.” 

Of this horse’s head-bone we -shall presently hear more. I will 
only add here that Bridget Hodges also said “ her son once saw a 
horse’s head coming out of the sea, with large eyes staring vacantly; 
but it seemed to have no ears—or if it had, they must have been 
thrown back, as frightened horses sometimes have them. As he 
watched it, it glided back into the sea, and never came up again, 
although he waited over an hour, in hopes of seeing it reappear.” 
This must have been a Nuggle apparition to the heated fancy of the 
man who, perhaps, had seen some large marine animal. 

The horse’s head-bone was again mentioned to my informant 


1 Mr. George Sinclair, now of Dunedin, New Zealand, writes to me of Shet- 
land stories about ‘‘ witches on shore, who, by means of wooden cups, wreck 
boats at sea. The cups are put into a tub of water; each cup means a boat; and 
the witch names them. Then she violently agitates the water, and the number of 
upset cups corresponds to the number of wrecked boats.” The witches’ doings i in 
Macbeth remind us of this sea-magic. 
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during his rambles. “I had walked out”—he writes—“ from Tenby 
some two miles or more, and found myself at a village called New 
Hedges. Here I got into conversation with the villagers, and was 
directed to a tumble-down cottage where lived a very old fellow, 85 
years of age, David Harris by name. He had been a labouring man 
and never able to read or write, and is now paralysed in his limbs 
and bent double with infirmity ; but his memory is still clear and 
unclouded for the tales he had heard in his youth. His utterance 
is difficult, and many words I could not catch very easily. But 
I jotted down on my way what he told, and here is the result of my 
notes.” David Harris said :— 

“ Along the Pendine shore there is a huge cavern where many 
ships have been known to be wrecked—and no wonder. For, the 
spot was at one time haunted by two Sea-Witches who used to ride 
out to sea on a horse’s head-bone, and lure big ships to destruction, 
the sailors thinking they were coming into deep water. These 
witches had only the shape of people. Sometimes they would ride on 
the water, carrying the ships they were luring on their backs.” 

I believe the horse’s head-bone represents, in these stories, an 
old poetical figure for the waves which in an Eddic poem are called 
the “ prancing steeds.” Homer likens the agitated, white-crested 
waves and wavelets to frolicsome goats and kids capering about. 
When in the story told by that Welsh labourer it is said that the 
Water Witches had “only the shape of people,” it is almost literally 
the same expression as in a weird Zulu story, related by Mr. David 
Leslie.! And when it is said that the witches sometimes ride on 
the water, carrying the ships they are luring on their backs, their 
character as the representatives of the waves, or rather as the waves 
themselves, becomes fully patent. 

A story in which the Mermaid plays the part of a good genius, 
was told by the same old man near Tenby. He said :— 

“There were some rocks outside Milford Haven, known as the 
Scilly Rocks. They were the terror of seamen entering that harbour, 
and certain death would assuredly have overtaken all who approached 
them closely but for a Mermaid who was often seen to sit there, 
warning ships not to come too near. Or, as the sailors put it :— 

The Mermaid on the rocks she sat, 
With glass and comb in hand. 

* Clear off, ye livery lads,’ she cried ; 
* Ye be not far from land !’” 





1 Among the Zulus and Amatongas (p. 119: ‘Only they are not quite people, 
you know; they are Esemkofu”’), 
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“These lines,” my informant says, “were repeated to me all in 
one sentence ; but they sounded rhythmic ; so I have put them down 
as above.” To my own question as to whether the strange word 
“livery” was pronounced short or long in the first syllable, the reply 
was : “long.” 

All these tales have been gathered from the people’s lips in that 
south-western corner of Wales in which a population of Flemings 
came in in the twelfth century. The remembrance of that Ger- 
manic settlement from Belgium still lingers in the popular mind; 
for George Thomas, the old oyster-dredger, said he recollects a 
tradition about the Flemish clothiers who taught the Welsh people 
all kinds of arts—especially the working up of wool into cloth ; knit- 
ting ; and also, good house-building. The same old man would have 
it that the name of Tenby is derived from “ten” and “bay”; ten men 
having in far-off times landed in the bay and settled on the place. 
This is one of the many popular etymologies which are found in 
similar cases when a word apparently lends itself to an easy expla- 
nation. Another derivation explains Tenby as a Danish “ by,” or 
town, whilst the Welsh people prefer to call it “ Dynbych (Denbigh) 
y Pyscoed”; that is, the Precipice of Fishes. 

In some places in that south-western quarter of Wales, the people 
still talk a language of an apparently mixed character, in which 
Flemish words seem to linger. At least, Mr. Charles Hancock was 
told by country people who spoke English, that they could not under- 
stand many things said by other villagers who also spoke English. 
It strikes me that the word “livery,” in the Mermaid’s song before 
quoted, might be the Flemish or Nether German “ere ; so that “livery 
lads” would be “dear lads.” The same word exists also in English 
in such phrases as: “I had as lief go as stay.” 

These indications already point to the Teutonic character of the 
water-tales gathered in and near Pembrokeshire. 


XIII. 


Lest the general reader might be startled by the above statement 
as to a Germanic influence even in Wales, it will be as well to give 
here some points not universally known. 

Long before the Flemings—perhaps some 1,400 years before their 
immigration into Pembrokeshire—Frisian and other Germanic sea- 
faring men and warriors may have come to Wales, and settled there ; 
for in Roman times, Menapians and Chaukians were already among 
the tribes that dwelt even farther west, in Ircland. The majority 
of the Belgians, te whom the Menapians belonged, were stated by 

VOL. CCLU. No. 1816. 11 
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Czsar to be of Germanic origin, and to take pride in that descent. 
The Chaukians were a Frisian, Teutonic, tribe. If Menapians and 
Chaukians were dwellers in Ireland, they may be expected to have 
touched also the Welsh coast. 

Indeed, the Menapian, or Manapian, name which, in Ptolemaios’ 
time, occurs for a town (Mavaria wéXs) in that part of Ireland where 
now Dublin stands, also occurs later on for St. David’s (Menapia, 
Menevia) on the opposite Welsh coast, as well as for some other 
parts between Ireland and Great Britain. It stands to reason that 
Belgian Menapians, after having settled so far west in Ireland, would 
soon make a military impression upon Kymric or Siluro-Kymric 
soil ; turning once more a little back to the east. This procedure is 
the more easily understood when we remember that other Belgian 
tribes were settled in Southern Britain long before the landing of 
Cesar. He found those tribes of Belgian origin as agriculturists on 
the British coast, whilst the native Kelts had been driven by them 
into the interior.' 

Altogether the history of Germanic invasions of this country 
shows that on several occasions Ireland—not Britain—was first aimed 
at. Witness the earliest attempts of the Scandinavian Picts or Pehts, 
and the earliest Viking expeditions of the Norwegians ; both pro- 
ceeding, in the first instance, along the north and north-west of what is 
now Scotland, towards the Irish shores. In this way, Chaukians and 
Menapians, Pehts and Norsemen—all coming over what Ptolemaios 
already called the “German Ocean ”—usually set sail at first for 
green Erin, and, owing to various reasons, then moved again a little 
back in the direction from whence they had come. Even strategically 
this was not a bad plan. The Iberian (Euskarian or Basque) and 
Keltic races of the British Isles were thus repeatedly taken between 
a double Teutonic grip—from the west and from the east. 

Keltic derivations, it is true, have been given by way of attempt- 
ing to explain the Menapian name. But the fact of the Menapians 
having evidently come over to Ireland as the brothers-in-arms of the 
German Chaukians seems to point to their own Teutonic origin, 
which was that of the greater number of the Belgian population in 
Ceesar’s time. A Belgian deputation itself declared to the Roman 
General that the vast majority of the Belgians were of German blood 
(plerosque Belgas esse ortos a Germanis).* Czesar further clearly says 
that the three races which inhabit Gaul—namely, the Belgians, the 
Aquitanians, and the Kelts—all differ among themselves in speech, in 
institutions, and laws.* In other words, Gaul (used as a geographical, 

1 Gallte War, v. 12. 2 Jb:d. ii. 4. ® Joid, i, 1. 
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not as an ethnological term) was inhabited by a German-speaking, 
an Iberian- or Basque-speaking, and a Keltic-speaking race. 

To this very day two-thirds of the Belgians are Germanic. They 
speak as their mother-tongue, not French, like the descendants of 
the Romanised Gauls and Aquitanians in France, but Flemish, or 
Nether German (MVeder-duitsch) as they often call it; for Flemish is 
only a variety of the Low German dialects spoken by the popular 
classes all along the German coasts of the North Sea and the Baltic. 
And this Flemish speech still extends, even now, into France, along 
the north-western frontier of that country. 

Historically, the Menapian, or Manapian, name first turns up in 
Baktria, the old home of the Indo-Germanic tribes. After that we 
find it among the mainly Teutonic Belgians. After that in conjunc- 
tion with the German Chaukians, or Kauchians, who had effected a 
lodgment in Ireland. Still, even allowing the Menapian question to 
be a moot point, the early presence of a Teutonic population on Irish 
soil about 2,000 years ago is sufficiently attested by the Chaukian 
settlement. This is the oldest instance of an “English garrison” in 
Ireland of which we know with our present knowledge of classic litera- 
ture. The fact may usefully be pondered upon by those who indulge 
in vague generalities about the strictly Keltic character of Ireland. 

Later on, after the Chaukians and Menapians had appeared in 
Ireland, and long before the immigration of the Germanic Flemings 
from Belgium into Pembrokeshire, Northmen swarmed all round the 
coasts of Ireland and Wales, and occupied many places, I have 
heard Prof. Blackie, who has done such good work in agitating for the 
better study of Gaelic, mention in a lecture at the Royal Institution 
the word “Skerries” (a kind of rocky isles) as a peculiarly Keltic 
word. This, however, is quite a mistake. “Skerries” is eminently 
a Germanic word. Icelandic: sker ; Danish: skyar; Swedish: skar ; 
Dutch: scheeren; German: Scheeren. A Skir-Karl, in Swedish, is 
a man inhabiting an islet. Shetland has its Skerries. On the 
Scotch, Irish, Welsh, and English coast, wherever the Northmen 
established themselves, that word occurs. There are the Skerries 
of Anglesea (in old Danish and Norwegian: Oenguls-ey, or Angels- 
den), the Island of the Angles. Off Tenby there is the Scar Rock— 
that is, the Rock-Rock ; the original meaning of that Scandinavian 
word “skar” being no longer understood. 

Moreover, there are.numbers of islets and places about Milford 
Haven and its neighbourhood, bearing the clearest Germanic, Scan- 
dinavian or Anglo-Saxon, names: such as Stockholm, Gatholm, 


Grasholm, the Flat Holmes, the Steep Holmes—“ holm” meaning 
1I2 
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“island”; or Thorn Island (Thorn-eye, Thor’s Island); Angle 
(Angle Island), and so forth. Again, Caldey, Ramsey, Scalmey, 
Barrey ; Milford, Haverford, Freystrop (Freyr’s Thorpe) are all clearly 
Teutonic. Even Butter Hill, Honey Hill, Hubberston have been 
interpreted as probable corruptions from the Norse names of Buth- 
nar, Hogni, and Hubba. There is the Great and Little Orme’s 
Head in North Wales, and the Worm’s Head in South Wales—even 
as there is a Worms’ Isle on the Esthonian coast of Russia where the 
Warangian Northmen, the Teutonic founders of the Slavo-Finnic 
Russian Empire, must once have had a lodgment. But the instances 
of a Teutonic influence even on Welsh ground might be multiplied 
far more.' Many details will be found in the works of that very care- 
ful Danish writer, Worsaae. 

All this, I believe, goes far to show that a great deal, though cer- 
tainly not all, of the Water Tales in that south-western part of Wales 
must be of Germanic origin, and that they have been brought thither 
by successive waves of Teutonic invaders or settlers, 


XIV. 


Old David Harris also told a moralising water-tale, which how- 
ever seems to lack some explanatory conclusion or point. He gave 
a story about a hatchet which a labouring man had once dropped 
into a pool. A Marquis, standing by, reached into the water, and 
pulled out a golden axe. “No !” said the man ; “that’s not mine!” 
Next, the Marquis pulled out a silver one. “Nor that!” said the 
man. At length, the iron hatchet was brought up by the Marquis ; 
and this one was acknowledged by the labourer as his own ;—“ the 
moral of the story being that honesty is the best policy.” 

How so, the story does not tell, as no reward is mentioned tor 


' «* The Scandinavian type of face, familiarized to us by Christine Nilsson, the 
singer—with light blue eyes, and an expression peculiar to the type—is constantly 
seen in Wales. . . . Previous to the time of the Norman conquest, the Scandi- 
navians had made a broad mark on the country. Scandinavian sea-kings invaded 
the coasts, sailed up the rivers, plundered and slaughtered the people, after three 
centuries of the Anglo-Saxon dynasty. Undoubtedly, their descendants still 
live, in the eastern and north-eastern counties especially of Wales; while even 
in Pembroke and Carmarthen shires there are often striking resemblances to the 
Scandinavians traceable in the peasantry. . . . The typical Welsh—the true 
Welsh, as the Cymry say—have been described as of middle height, with head 
of medium size, thin lips, prominent cheekbones and chin, oval or triangular face ; 
keen, sharp eyes, either light or hazel; slight build, active, springy, alert. . . . 
This well-defined Welsh type is more marked, according to my observation, in 
the women than in the men; and it is constantly seen in Glamorganshire.” 
(Rambles and Studies in Old South Wales, by Wirt Sikes. London: 1881.) 
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the act of truthfulness. I do not know whether this Welsh morality- 
fable has been told before; but the “ Marquis” who brings up the 
axes from the water, one after the other, looks somewhat like a 
transfigured Water-Sprite. 

Finally, I have a South Welsh tale in which water is not even 
transfigured into any Mermaid-, Nix-, or Witch-form. It was 
told by an old woman who lives on the turnpike road between 
Bwich and Cathedine. Her name, if my informant remembers aright, 
is Price. She said :— 

“On the ground now occupied by Llangorn Lake there was once a 
very large town, the people of which were very wicked. In the middle 
of the town was a well of beautiful water, enough for all the inhabitants. 
The well had to be closed of an evening ; and its keeper one night 
neglected his duty. Out rushed the water, overflooding every house, 
bringing death to every door, and destroying every vestige of what 
once had been the pride and the glory of the country all round.” 

This tale, of course, inculcates the duty of man to be watchful 
lest the beneficial qualities of any sheet of water over which he has 
control, should suddenly be converted into those destructive forces 
which are symbolised in various water-myths. 

On the borders of Wales, a Germanic notion seems to linger, 
which is well known to be prevalent among the Nottingham barge- 
men. These latter cry out: “The Eager is coming !” when there is 
a sudden dangerous swelling, and clashing of waves, in the river 
Trent. Now, I learn that “below Gloucester, four miles down at a 
place called Stonebench, the Severn is distinguished for the enor- 
mous strength of its tides, caused by the resistance it meets with 
from currents of fresh water. So vehemently do they clash that the 
waters have been known to be dashed to an extraordinary height. 
This collision of water is called by Gloucester people ‘ Hygra.’” ! 

The “ Eager” of the river Trent is—as Carlyle remarks in a well- 
known passage of his Hero Worship—undoubtedly the Germanic 
water-god Aegir, or Oegir, a deity of terrifying quality. ‘“ Eager,” 
or “ Eagre,” is still a nautical English term fora spring-tide or suddenly 
swelling storm-flood. The Gloucestershire Hygra, or Heagra, seems 
but a slightly different, aspirate, form of the same Norse name.? 


XV. 


All these floating remnants of tales in Shetland and South Wales 
—and I am sure, with proper diligence, many more of them might 


1 Communicated by Mr. Charles Hancock. 
? See Zhe Sailor's Word-Book, by Admiral W. H. Smith. 
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be gathered—are part and parcel of an ancient cosmogoni¢ system, 
once converted into a religion and’a cult. The tenacity with which 
the creed was held, may be seen from the fact of so many old places 
of well-worship having been re-baptised by the Roman Church for 
ecclesiastical purposes of its own. In “some casés, the watér was 
for a moment declared, by the priest of the New Creed, to be 
poisonous. But this alleged spell of poisonousness was forthwith 
taken away by him through a blessing of his own, which allowed the 
time-honoured worship to be continued under a new name, or even 
under the old one with the mere addition of the word “Saint.” 
Wales, also, is full of such traces of an ancient water-cult, partly 
of Kymro-Silurian, partly of a later Germanic, origin. “ Ffynnon 
Fair”--My Lady’s Well—had been dedicated to heathen water- 
goddesses before being assumed to have reference to the Virgin 
Mary. The old beliefs as to the supposed powers of fertilisation of 
those well-shrines have, however, lingered, without change, through 
thousands of years. “ Rag wells,” into which votive offerings are 
thrown, and “ wishing wells,” gifted with magic qualities “of healing 
or creation, continue to be frequented by simple folk in Wales and 
in England. Eyes are still occasionally washed there on certain 
festive days. Bent pins are, even now, mysteriously dropped into 
them by women “ wishing” for husbands or sweethearts: In short, 
the magical charm-practices have by no means died out altogether. 
All that has been stated in this essay goes to prove that among 
the northern races, too, there was once a strongly developed, fully 
elaborated doctrine which traced the rise of Life from water, and that 
the various powers of water for good and for evil were fabulously 
embodied in a great many mythic figures. Everything having been 
supposed to have come out of the water, we need not wonder that 
the very doctrines of morality were drawn up as from a well or 
lake. And whether we agree with, or disagree from, the cosmogonic 
view in question, on grounds of modern science, it is at ail events 
desirable that we should see the inner meaning of the ancient 
‘notions ; for they crop up, even in our present days, in the works 
of scientists who entirely steer clear of the region of poetical fancy. 
In this sense, the foregoing may serve as a contribution, from living 
sources of popular thought, to the better understanding of our fore- 
fathers’ water-worship ideas, 


KARL BLIND, 





THE POETS’ BIRDS, 


V. THE CUCKOO. 


MONG the mysteries of Pan, what is there more puzzling than 

the parable of the cuckoo? Take fiction or take fact, and the 
result is the same—astonishment that man should have imagined 
such an outrage against nature, or that nature should have authorised 
such an outrage upon herself. Here is the belief of the ancients :— 


In winter it changes into a hawk, but reappears in the spring in its own form, 
but with an altered voice. It lays a single egg, rarely two, in the nest of some 
other bird, declining to rear its own young, as it knows itself to be an object of 
universal hostility among birds, The young cuckoo, being naturally greedy, 
monopolises the food brought to the nest by its foster parents: it thus grows 
fat and sleek, and so excites its dam with admiration of her lovely offspring, that 
she first neglects her own chicks, then suffers them to be devoured before her 
eyes, and finally falls a victim herself to his voracious appetite. 


Is this incredible? Then, hear the statement of modern natural- 
ists :— 


The cuckoo leads a wandering life, building no nest, and attaching itself to no 
particular locality. It shows no hostility towards birds of another kind, and little 
affection for those of its own. If two males meet in the course of their wandering, 
they frequently fight with intense animosity ; and these single combats account, no 
doubt, for the belief formerly entertained that the cuckoo was the only hawk that 
preyed on itsown kind. It does not pair, and it is unusual to see even a male and 
female together. It is, however, frequently accompanied bya small bird of another 
kind. There does not appear to be any intimacy or any hostility between the ill- 
matched pair. The larger bird flies first, the lesser one, as if spell-bound, follows 
it: if the cuckoo perches on a tree, the other posts itself on another hard by, or on 
another branch of the same ; if the cuckoo alights on the ground, the other is by 
its side. No sooner does the young bird see the day, than he proceeds to secure 
for himself the whole space of the nest and the sole attention of his foster parents, 
by insinuating himself under the other young birds and any eggs which may remain 
unhatched, and hurling them over the edge of the nest, where they are left to perish. 
The singularity of its shape is well adapted for these purposes ; for, different from 
other newly-hatched birds, its back, from the shoulders downwards, is very broad, 
with a considerable depression in the middle. This depression seems formed by 
nature for the design of giving a more secure lodgment to an egg or a young bird, 
when the young cuckoo is employed in removing either of them from the nest. 
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A young cuckoo was hatched with three young titlarks on the 
6th of June. 


On the afternoon of the 1oth, two of the titlarks were found lying dead at the 
bottom of the ditch; the other had disappeared. Subsequently this cuckoo was 
removed and placed in another titlark’s nest, nearer home, for more convenient 
observation. On the following day the cuckoo was found covered by the old 
titlark, with outstretched wings, from a very heavy shower of rain . . . while her 
own young ones had in the mean time been expelled by the cuckoo, and were 
lying lifeless within two inches of her nest. 


An eye-witness of the crime thus describes the murder :— 


The cuckoo struggled about till it got its back under one of its nestling com- 
panions, when it climbed backwards, directly up the open side of the nest, and 
hitched the bird from its back on to the edge. It then stood quite upright on its 
legs, which were straddled wide apart, with the claws firmly fixed half-way down 
the inside of the nest, among the interlacing fibres of which the nest was woven ; 
and stretching its wings apart and backwards, it elbowed its victim fairly over the 
margin so far that its struggles took it down the bank. After this the cuckoo 
stood a minute or two feeling back with its wings, as if to make sure that the 
little thing was fairly overboard, and then subsided into the bottom of the nest. 

As it was getting late, and the cuckoo did not immediately set to work on the 
other nestling, I replaced the ejected one, and went home. On returning next 
day, both nestlings were found dead and cold, out of the nest. I replaced one of 
them, but the cuckoo made no effort to get under and eject it, but settled itself con- 
tentedly on the top of it. But what struck me most was this: the cuckoo was 
perfectly naked, without a vestige of a feather or even a hint of future feathers ; 
its eyes were not yet opened, and its neck seemed too weak to support the weight 
of its head. Its companions had well-developed quills on the wings and back, 
and had bright eyes partially open ; yet they seemed quite helpless under the 
manipulations of the cuckoo, which looked a much less developed creature. The 
cuckoo’s legs, however, seemed very muscular; and it appeared to feel about with 
its wings, which were absolutely featherless, as with hands. The most singular 
thing of all was the direct purpose with which the blind little monster made for 
the open side of the nest, the only part where it could throw its burden down 
the bank. 


Which is the more incredible—the conjecture or the conviction ? 
and is it not a wonderful bird, this “plain song cuckoo grey ”—a hiero- 
glyphic, an oracle, a sphinx, anything that is mysterious, unsatisfactory, 
and suggestive ? What is the truth about it? No one knows: all know- 
ledge seems only an exchange of ignorance. Nature refuses to read 
her riddle, and so science waits for CEdipus. No wonder, then, that 
the poets were puzzled by the cuckoo ; but a great wonder it surely 
is that they should have altogether ignored this horrible mystery 
of legalised assassination and of high treason and revolt against 
instinct. Nature, indeed, appears to have created this bewildering 
bird in order to provide, once and forall, “the exception” for every 
one of her rules, It does not pair, and it does not build a nest. The 
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hen bird has no maternal affection, no domestic tenderness. The 
cock bird has no mate, no paternal solicitude. The young are hor- 
ribly cruel ; yet their foster-parents idolize the little assassin, and 
under the contagion, as it were, of the cuckoo’s heartlessness, aban- 
don their own nestlings in the most pitiless way, and concentrate 
their infatuated attentions upon the murderer ! 

There is nothing in all wild nature more shocking than this, and 
in human annals, fortunately, nothing that equals it for cold-blooded 
barbarity—this perennial acquiescence of mother birds in the mas- 
sacre of their helpless young. 

This one atrocious enormity of the cuckoo suffices, in my opinion, 
to controvert and stultify all the beatific moralities of the poets— 
even though Milton, Keats, and Shelley be among them—as to man 
alone 

Marring kind nature’s plan ; 
and it is at any rate remarkable that the poets should have taken no 
further notice of this horrible miracle than to break a poor jest on it. 

Indeed, the poets’ cuckoo is quite a bird of their own. It is the 
herald of spring ; and as the poets, to emphasize their want of sym- 
pathy with Winter, are always very amiable to Spring, they are very 
amiable to the cuckoo too, as being a seasonable detail. The cuckoo 
thus ranks as one of the popular birds in poetry, and Wordsworth, 
who is the poet of the cuckoo, has many delightful lines in its praise— 

The first summons, cuckoo, of thy voice 
- + tothe sick man’s room 
Sends gladness by no languid smile declared. 
O cuckoo! shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ? 


Darling of the Spring: 
No bird, but an invisible thing— 
A voice, a mystery. 


From the neighbouring vale 
The cuckoo, straggling to the hill tops, 
Shouteth faint tiding of some gladder place. 


The cuckoo’s sovereign cry 
Fills all the hollow of the sky. 


But many others are kind to the “vernal cuckoo.” “Why art thou 


always welcome?” asks Montgomery ; Akenside has an ode to the 
“rustic herald of the Spring ;” Eliza Cook breaks out— 


Whene’er I hear the cuckoo’s song 
In budding woods, I bless the joyous comer. 
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Spenser delighted in “the merry cuckow, messengere of Spring ;”_and 
among its friends were Hurdis, Savage, Campbell, Mackay, Lilly. 


Hark ! how the jolly cuckoog sing 
Cuckoo, to welcome in the Spring. 


It is to be noted that these compliments are paid to the bird 
as being the vernal cuckoo. Spring is popular, and therefore the 
cuckoo, its “herald,” is popular also ; just as the lark, being “ the 
herald of Day,” receives exaggerated adulation. At the root of each, 
however, is the poetic tradition that Winter and Night are in them- 
selves hateful—a tradition in which prosaic health can never sym- 
pathize. In the East, also, the cuckoo is the harbinger of Spring and 
of the Dawn too ; but “the koel’s fluted song,” as Edwin Arnold calls 
it, is held in love and reverence for itself, and not vicariously, as it 
would seem to be with our own poets. The cuckoo’s note is said to 
be a perpetual invocation of the Deity—the Hindoo, with his cha- 
racteristic sympathy with the animal world, thus justifying that mono- 
tony of which English poets complain so harshly ;' and Valinki, the 
Milton of India, calls himself “ the koel.” Hindoo and Mahomedan 
tradition alike invest it with sanctity ; for in the former the cuckoo 
is the suttee revisiting earth, and in the latter it is one of the ten 
animals permitted to enter the paradise of Mahomet. It still, there- 
fore, retains in the East some of the dignity that may have been 
supposed to attach to it in Greece, where Jupiter did not scorn its 
form, and Juno wore it on her sceptre. 

But the English poets’ cuckoo, while escaping reproach for the 
enormity of its transgressions against nature, receives congratulations 
as being a feature of Spring. Its voice in itself is too monotonous 
for the poets, who yet affect to delight in the dove’s one exasperating 
syllable, or the “ damnable iteration” of the barn-door fowl. 


The cuckoo, ever telling of one tale.— Quarles. 


Linnet with unnumbered notes 
And the cuckoo with only two.— Cunningham, 


The cuckoo, away in the thicket, . 
Is giving his two old notes.—Z. Covk. 
The same dull note.— Phillips. 


The cuckoo chants, as though he were proud 
Of his quaint unchanging measure.—C. Smith. 


Unwearying cuckoo.— Coleridge. 
And so forth, till the idea of monotony merged into another of dreari- 
ness, and so from dreariness into melancholy. 
1 Vide infra, 
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This unison of woe.— Savage. 
The first cuckoo’s melancholy cry.— Wordsworth. 
The cuckoo’s plaintive roundelay.—Campéell. 


Or else, the idea of monotony led to another of want of orginality, 
and so to foolishness : “ The foolish cuckoo” (Dryden); “ the shallow 
cuckoo” (Milton); “the hollow cuckoo” (Zhomson); “the witless 
cuckoo” (Carew); and thence, to go a step further, we get the phrase, 
“a cuckoo cry ”"— 
* God save the king ” ’s a cuckoo cry 
That’s unco easy said, aye.— Burns. 


**T love thee,” is a cuckoo song.—£Z. Cook. 


That such points as these should have chiefly occupied attention, 
when others of very exceptional interest were on the surface, would 
be surprising anywhere but in poetry; but even there it is remark- 
able that the enormous amount of legendary folk-lore that gathers 
round this bird should also have escaped reference. Shakespeare, 
quoting,' has made one version of the cuckoo’s song immortal ; and 
Prior and others are partial in rejecting it: 


Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! that echo’d word, 
Offends the ear of vulgar bird ; 


while, from the first, it is considered the bird of jealousy; for in 
Chaucer’s “ Temple of Venus,” that minister of the Paphian has— 


A cuckow sitting on hire hond ; 


and thus, in Beaumont and Fletcher, comes to be “slanderous.” 
Gay, in his “Shepherd’s Week,” refers to a local superstition, that if 
a woman, on hearing the cuckoo for the first time, took off her left 
shoe, she would find one of her future husband’s hairs in it ; and 
several poets have introduced the tradition that, for good luck during 
the year, the cuckoo must not be heard before the nightingale. 

It was a common tale 


That it were gode to here the nightingale, 
Moche rathir than the lewde cuckowe singe.—Chaucer, 





? And when that home was come Pheebus the lord, 
This crowe sang ** Cuckow, cuckow, cuckow.” 
** What ! bird,’’ quod Phoebus, ‘* what song singes thou now ? 
Ne were thou wont so merrily to sing, 
That to my herte it was a rejoysing 
To hear thy vois ? alas! what song is this?” 
Chaucer (Manciple’s Zale). 
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: Be thou not dismaied, 
For thou have herd the cuckoo erst than me ; 
For if I like it shall amendid be 
The nexte Maie, if I be not afraid.— Chaucer. 


Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day, 
First heard before the shallow cuckoo’s bill, 
Portend success in love, —Milton. 


And when Carew says that— 


The warme sunne, in hollow tree, 

Wakes the drowsie cuckoo, 
he was also giving expression to a tradition then current, that this 
bird hybernated instead of migrating. And there ends the poets’ 
cuckoo. Not a word of its astounding habits and nature, not a 
reference to its large mythology, not an allusion to its history in 


fables ! 
PHIL. ROBINSON. 





CHAUCER AT WOODSTOCK. 


HE distance of time that lies between us and the past seems 
itself to be lessened, if we lessen the distance of space—if we 
stand on the very site of the actions that interest us, on the very 
ground that our heroes have trodden. As we stand so, the imagi- 
nation is quickened, and the knowledge of old days that we have 
gathered receives a new life. And so, local associations have for 
us all a very special value. Intelligently appreciated, they may do 
for us no slight service in helping us to realise what has come and 
gone long before our time. Therefore it is worth while to ascertain 
and establish such an association ; and we propose now trying to 
prove the connection of the poet Chaucer with the Park at Wood- 
stock. 

We know so little about Chaucer, that nothing that casts light on 
him and his life isto be disregarded. It is with London that he was 
most closely connected. He was probably born in the heart of the 
City ; his official work drew him for many years to the wharves just 
below London Bridge. He lived for some time in one of the old 
City-gates ; he died in Westminster. But all those scenes have 
changed so utterly that it is difficult indeed to picture the London of 
Chaucer’s age and Chaucer in the midst of it; most difficult to 
obey the mandate of a sweet singer of our own time, when he bids 


us— 
Forget six counties overhung with smoke, 
Forget the snorting steam and piston stroke, 
Forget the spreading of the hideous town ; 
Think rather of the pack-horse on the down, 
And dream of London small, and white, and clean, 
The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green ; 
Think that below bridge the green lapping waves 
Smite some few keels that bear Levantine staves 
Cut from the yew wood on the burnt-up hill, 
And pointed jars that Greek hands toiled to fill, 
And treasured scanty spice from some far sea, 
Florce gold cloth and Cyprus drapery, 
And cloth of Bruges and hogsheads of Guienne, 
While nigh the thronged wharf Geoffrey Chaucer’s pen 
Moves over bills of lading. 
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There are places in the country, far away from London, that have 
been associated with Chaucer, as Donnington, in Berkshire. But 
their claims do not bear investigation. The Chaucer really con- 
nected with them is not Geoffrey, but Thomas, who was possibly the 
poet’s son, though this is by no means certain. 

And Chaucer’s connection with Woodstock has been doubted or 
denied for the same reason ; that is, it has been urged that it was 
Thomas, and not Geoffrey, that had a house at Woodstock. Now, it 
is quite true that Thomas had a house there ; and the first formal 
connection of the name Chaucer with Woodstock is of the date 1411, 
eleven years after the poet’s death, and appears in a grant made by 
the Queen to Thomas Chaucer of the farm of the manors of Wood- 
stock, Hanbrugh, Wotton, and Stanfield, with the hundred of 
Wotton. But of course it cannot be argued that because Thomas 
was there, therefore Geoffrey cannot have been. The presence of 
the one is not incompatible with the presence of the other ; it may 
even make the presence of the other probable, when the date 
permits. In the present case there is good evidence for connecting 
Geoffrey also with Woodstock. 

The evidence is to be found in one of Chaucer’s undoubted 
works—in the “ Parliament of Fowls.” The scene of that poem is 
undoubtedly Woodstock Park. 

This “ Parliament of Fowls,” or “ Assembly of Birds,” professes 
to recount -a certain memorable dream that had visited the poet. 
He had spent the day amongst the books he loved—amongst the 
books that “ of usage” he read, ‘‘ what for lust and what for lore,” that 
is, partly for delight and partly for instruction, and in the especial 
perusal of the “ Somnium Scipionis” ; and, 


Fulfilled of thought and busy heaviness, 


had retired to rest. In his sleep, as it seemed, the great Roman 
whose apparition his book had narrated stood by his bed’s side, and 
promised to requite him for all his study of the old tattered volume 
that spoke of him (“our old book all to torn”). 


‘ This foresaid African me hent anon, 


And forthwith him unto a gate me brought, 
Right of a park walled with green? stone. 


This description at once distinguishes the locality Chaucer has in 
his mind. From the time of Henry I. to the Elizabethan age, and 
later still, this stone wall is specially mentioned in connection 
with Woodstock, and as one of its striking features. Let us first 
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quote Fuller, as he refers to older authorities.. “Why,” he asks 
in his “ Worthies of England,” “ should he speak of fallow deer in 
Oxfordshire? Why not rather in Northamptonshire, where there 
be the most, or in Yorkshire, where there be the greatest parkes in 
England? It is because John Rous, of Warwick, telleth me that at 
Woodstock, in this county, was the most ancient park in the whole 
land, encompassed with a stone wall by King Henry the First. Let 
us premise a line or two concerning Parks; the case before we 
come to what is contained therein: 1. The word farcus appears in 
Varro (derived no doubt [?] @ parcendo, to spare or save) for a place 
wherein such cattle are preserved. 2. There is mention once or 
twice in Domesday-book of farcus sylvestris bestiarum, which 
proveth parks in England before the Conquest. 3. Probably such 
ancient parks (to keep J. Rous in credit and countenance) were 
only paled, and Woodstock the first that was walled about. 4. 
Parks are since so multiplied that there be more in England than in 
all Europe besides.” 

Rous does not actually mention the building of the wall, though 
he gives some account of the making of the park—unless, as Fuller 
suggests, he means to refer to this form of cincture when he says 
the park formed at Woodstock “erat primus parcus Anglie.” Nor 
does Knighton mention the wall, briefly stating “hoc anno [1110?] 
rex Henricus apud Villam de Wodestoke fecit magnum parcum.” 
But it is fairly certain that the wall was built by Henry I. ; for this king 
collected a menagerie at Woodstock—the first menagerie in England, 
we presume—and probably built the wall for additional security, in 
case any of his wild beasts should escape from the enclosure devoted 
to them. (“The menagerie” is marked in an early eighteenth- 
century plan of Blenheim Park, given in Mr. Marshall’s supplement 
History to his “‘ Early of Woodstock Manor” ; it stood a little south- 
east of the old manor-house, Henry I.’s palace). ‘Our king,” writes 
William of Malmesbury, “was extremely fond of the wonders of 
distant countries, begging with great delight, as I have observed, 
from foreign kings, lions, leopards, lynxes, or camels ; animals which 
England does not produce ; and he had a park at Woodstock, in 
which he used to foster his favourites of this kind. He had placed 
there also a creature called a porcupine, sent him by William of 
Montpellier, of which animal, Pliny the elder, in the eighth book of 
his Natural History, and Isiodorus on Etymologies, relate that there 
is a creature in Africa which the inhabitants call of the urchin kind, 
covered with prickly bristles, which it darts at will against the dogs 
when pursuing it. The bristles which I have seen are more than a 
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span long, sharp at each extremity, like the quills of a goose where 
the feather ceases, but rather thicker, and speckled, as it were, with 
black and white.” 

Plot speaks of Henry I. as “’tis like the first that enclosed the 
park with a wall, though not for deer, but all foreign wild beasts, 
such as lions, leopards, camels, linxes, which he procured abroad of 
other princes.” He speaks as if these beasts were allowed to run 
loose within the park, which is absurd enough. Probably there were 
already deer on the spot : a deer-fold is mentioned at an early date, 
certainly as early as 1123 ; and certainly there was constantly there 
the court and its retinue, who would have found such freedom some- 
what overpowering. The menagerie with its cages no doubt occupied 
a certain limited space in the park, perhaps with a wall of its own (if 
so, the foundations must be traceable); but the stone wall that 
bounded the whole park was probably raised, as we have said, for 
additional security, in case of any animal escaping, not only for the 
sake of the dwellers in the neighbouring country, but for the better 
detention of favourites so rare and so precious. 

To pass on to a later time : Hentzner, who travelled in England 
in 1598, visited Woodstock, among other places. ‘“ This palace,” he 
says, “‘abounding in magnificence, was built by Henry I., to which 
he joined a very large park, enclosed with a stone wall ; according 
to John Rosse, the first park in England.” 

In the account of “a Topographical Excursion” made in the year 
1634, a special notice is given of Woodstock and the walled park 
with its handsome lodges. 

We may conclude, then, with some confidence, even if there were 
nothing else to guide us, that by “the park walled with green stone” 
Chaucer denotes Woodstock. 

We may add that in a poem that used to be attributed to Chaucer, 
but which is certainly by Lydgate—“ The Complaint of the Black 
Knight ”—there is mention of this same park with its green stone wall. 
“ The Complaint of the Black Knight ” contains several imitations and 
reminiscences of Chaucer’s “ Parliament of Fowls,” and of his “ Book 
of the Duchess ””—and this reference to Woodstock is one of these, as 
its form seems to show; though, indeed, Lydgate, who was acquainted 
with Thomas Chaucer (see his lines on Sir Thomas’ going on an 
embassy to France), probably had seen the place with his own eyes. 
This is the passage : 


And by a river forth I gan costay [walk at the side of] 
Of water clear as beryl or cristal, 
Till, at the last, I found a little way 
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Toward a park enclosed with a wall 
In compass round, and by a gaté small 
Who so that would might freely gone 

Into this park walled with grené stone. 


“The Parliament of Fowls ” has other points that associate it with 
Woodstock Park—that justify us in saying that in describing the 
park of his vision, Chaucer is in fact describing the park of Wood- 
stock. It makes mention of a river, of a wear or fishpond, and of a 
well. Add these three features to the one already discussed, and 
the identification may, we think, be said to be fully demonstrated. 

First for the river and the fish-ponds. Describing the interior of 
the park, into which the Africanus of his dream has conducted him, 
the poet writes thus : 


A garden saw I full of blossomed bowes 
Upon a river in a grené mead, 

There as sweetness evermore enough is 
With flowers white, blue, yellow, and red, 
And coldé wellé stremes nothing dead, 
And swimming full of smaleé fishes light, 
With finnes red, and scales silver bright. 


Now, this description applies well enough to Woodstock Park, with 
the River Giyme flowing through it. But what gives special value to 
this passage for the purpose of identification is, that in the original 
which Chaucer here, as is well known, translates, nothing whatever 
is said of any river. We quote from one of the Chaucer Society \ 
volumes Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s literal version of the stanza of 
Boccaccio’s *‘ Teseide” which Chaucer has reproduced : 

With whom going forward she saw that {Mount Cithzeron] 
In every view suave and charming ; 

In guise of a garden bosky and beautiful, 

And greenest full of plants, 

Of fresh grass and every new flower ; 

And therein rose fountains living and clear ; 


And among the other plants it abounded in 
. Myrtle seemed to her more than other. 


Clearly, the English poet was adapting the Italian picture to suit his 
own remembrance. 

Of course, the river in the old days before the achievements of 
“Capability” Brown presented a very different aspect from that it 
now presents ; but even then it was not left altogether to nature. 
The fish that swam in it were too well appreciated to be given up to 
their own devices. So here and there “‘ wears,” or fish-ponds, were 


formed. Two are marked in the early eighteenth-century map 
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already mentioned. And hence we have a capital illustration of the 
following lines in the “Parliament of Fowls”; or, to speak from 
our present point of view, we have in the “ Parliament of Fowls” a 
detail evidently suggested by the dams in the River Glyme : 








This stream you leadeth unto the sorrowful wear, 
There as the fish in prison is all day. 










Chaucer sees also “a well,” and of the well in Woodstock Park 
here are many mentions. It was associated with the story of Fair 
Rosamond, and known as Rosamond’s Well. “ Rosamond’s Laby- 
rinth,” says Drayton, “whose ruins, together with her well, being 
paved with square stones in the bottom, and also the bower from 
which the labyrinth did run, are yet remaining, being vaults arched 
and walled with stone and brick, almost inextricably wound within 
one another, by which, if at any time her lodging were laid about by 
the Queen, she might easily avoid peril imminent, and, if need be, 
by secret issues, take the air abroad many furlongs about Woodstock, 
in Oxfordshire.” ‘The Topographical Excursionist of 1634 mentions 
the ruins of her bower, and “ many strong and strange winding walks 
and turnings, and a dainty, clear, paved well, knee deep, wherein 
this beautiful creature did sometimes wash and bathe herself.” In 
this matter, however, Boccaccio’s picture may have been suggestive, 
for the corresponding lines are to this effect : 


















Among the bushes beside a fountain 
She saw Cupid forging arrows. a 









| If, in addition to these various coincidences, we remember that the 
manor-house at Woodstock was a favourite residence of Edward III. 
and his Court—two of his sons (the Biack Prince and Thomas) were 
born there—and that Chaucer was a member of that Court—at one 
time dilectus noster valettus, at a later scutiger regis—we think that 
anyone who, in visiting Woodstock Park, likes to imagine Chaucer 
there, may certainly do so without misgiving. 

There is another poem by Chaucer that may very reasonably be 
associated with Woodstock ; but the proof is less commanding than 
that we have considered. This is the “ Book of the Duchess.” We 
may be sure that the scene of tliat poem is either Woodstock or 
Windsor ; and, on the whole, the probability is in favour of Wood- 
stock—a probability which is increased by the established connection 
of the “ Parliament of Fowls.” Certainly, Chaucer’s words— 















A long castle with walles white 
By Sainct Johan on a rich hill, 
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seem to correspond admirably with those of the Excursionist of 
1634, who speaks of Woodstock as “ that famous court and princely 
castle and palace, which as I found it ancient, strong, large, and 
magnificent, so it was sweet, delightful, and sumptuous, and situated 
on a fair hill.” 

“ Murray’s Guide to Oxfordshire” informs us that “the poet 
Chaucer resided at Woodstock, and is supposed to have taken much 
of the scenery of ‘The Dream’ from the neighbouring park.” But 
the poem called ‘‘Chaucer’s Dream” is undoubtedly not by Chaucer ; 
and, in the second place, whoever wrote it, the scenery there described 
is not that of Woodstock. Possibly the “Guide” meant the “ Book 
of the Duchess ;” for that was once known, mistakenly, by the title 
of “ Chaucer’s Dream.” 

We will just add that Woodstock is mentioned by name in “The 
Cuckoo and Nightingale.” This poem is certainly not by Chaucer ; 
but it is one of those attributed to him—one of those belonging to 
the Chaucerian circle, and evidently to some extent inspired by the 
fond perusal of his writings; so the naming of Woodstock there 
encourages the view here maintained. ‘The author, whoever it was, 
follows his master in the localisation of his story. 

JOHN W. HALES, 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue PosstBILities oF CoMETARY COLLISIONS WITH THE SUN. 


N my Notes last month I discussed the case of a comet which, 
like that of 1843, approaches at perihelion so closely to the sun 
that some portion of its nebulous surroundings must come in collision 
with the solar atmosphere, and thus augment the solar calorific 
energies. In such cases the action of the cometary fringe is alone in 
question, but there is another possible collision differing considerably 
from this, ¢. the case of a comet plunging point-blank, bodily and 
completely, into the sun. 

Mr. Proctor has been made the target of much journalistic banter 
since he started this discussion of the possible results of cometary 
collision with the sun, but these writers would have made better 
display of their acquaintance with the subject had they aimed all their 
small shot at all the other astronomers, who, with the exception of 
Sir Isaac Newton, have been so curiously blind to the interest of 
this subject. Mayer and Tyndall, neither of them astronomer, have 
discussed the possible feeding of the solar fires by meteoric bombard- 
ment, and much has been written on the possible consequences of 
cometary collision with the earth, that popular bugbear that has 
driven whole nations frantic with terror. 

Truly it is just possible that a comet may strike the earth. If 
half a dozen balloons were annually to ascend from the Crystal Palace, 
and a blind man stationed on Shooter’s Hill were to fire at random 
into the air six rifle-bullets per annum, it is just possible that one of 
them might happen to hit one of the balloons that might happen to 
sail just in the line of his fire just at the instant of his firing; but the 
aeronaut who should modify his proceedings on account of this 
possibility would be a curious lunatic. Now, if we consider the 
magnitude of the space traversed by the earth and by the half-dozen 
comets that come annually within telescopic reach of the earth, and 
compare it with the space engirdled by a circle having a radius 
extending from Sydenham to the blind shooter, we shall find, after 
duly allowing for the differences of magnitude of the possibly 
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colliding bodies, that we are less exposed than the aeronaut, and 
should be still more ridiculous than he if we were to trouble our- 
selves about such a risk. 

The possibility of a cometary collision with the sun is far less 
remote. In the first place, the target is vastly larger, the exposed 
area of the sun being eleven thousand times greater than that of the 
earth ; or supposing the sun to be represented by a three-feet target, 
the earth would be represented by a bull’s-eye of one-third of an inch 
diameter, and thus with mere random shooting (as above supposed) 
the chances of hitting the sun as against hitting the earth would 
correspond to those of hitting the target as against hitting the bull’s 
eye. But this is not all, for every comet that enters our solar system 
does aim at the sun, and if this aim were accurate, #2, if its motion 
were directed point-blank towards the sun, it would plunge bodily 
into our central luminary. 

Thus the question originally discussed by Sir Isaac Newton, 
and now revived by Mr. Proctor, is worthy of some consideration. 
It is interesting, not only to the astronomer, but also to the physicist, 
the chemist, the meteorologist, the geologist, and the biologist ; to 
the physicist and chemist on account of the physical and chemical 
speculation it suggests ; to the meteorologist and geologist as possibly 
explaining the mysterious fluctuations in climate which our globe has 
undergone; to the biologist as suggesting a cosmical accelerating and 
fluctuating agent that may explain some of those strange variations 
that appear to have occurred in the rate of evolutionary progress, 
those upon which the few remaining believers in periodical creative 
interference base their residual arguments, 


EFFECT OF A Direct COLLISION OF A COMET WITH THE SUN. 


HIS is a physical and chemical rather than an astronomical 

problem. Mr. Proctor has shown indisputably that a direct 

and complete plunge of a comet of any magnitude into the sun 

would produce an enormous evolution of heat by the arrest of 

mechanical motion, or the conversion of mechanical into thermal 
force. But what would become of all this heat ? 

I will endeavour to answer this question, premising emphatic- 
ally that in doing so I am necessarily entering a speculative region, 
and proceed accordingly. 

Assuming what is now generally admitted, viz. that the sun is 
largely composed of gaseous matter, with a relatively small solid 
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nucleus within, and also accepting, though “ without prejudice,” Mr. 
Proctor’s conclusion that the colliding comet would dive profoundly 
into this atmospheric ocean, generating internally the vast amount of 
heat above named, let us consider what would follow. 

The view of the solar structure which I ventured to expound in 
1870 is now becoming so widely accepted that I may state it without 
further argument. It is that the photosphere, or visible luminous 
surface of the sun, is actual flaming matter, due to the superficial re- 
combination of dissociated elements accumulatedin the relatively dark 
ocean below, glimpses of which are revealed by the sun-spots ; and that 
outside of the photosphere is a great atmosphere, largely composed 
of aqueous vapour, the products of the combustion going on in the 
photosphere, and that this vaporous envelope acts as a jacket limit- 
ing the possibilities of solar radiation, and thereby also limiting the 
amount of recombination or combustion of the inner dissociated 
gases, which gases can only burn (¢.¢., recombine) when their tempera- 
ture is reduced below that which effects their dissociation. 

In such a state of equilibrium between radiation, combustion, 
and dissociation, any addition to the temperature of the sun must 
effect a further dissociation of some of the vaporous envelope. But 
in doing this an enormous amount of heat disappears as temperature, 
is rendered latent, or converted into separating or dissociating force. 
For the dissociation of water under the pressure of our atmosphere 
its vapour must first be raised to 5074° Fahr., and then as much heat 
must be rendered latent as would raise it 8000° more. The tem- 
perature of dissociation rises with increase of pressure. 

Thus an increase of the inner temperature of the sun would not 
produce an outblaze on its surface, would not even make its surface 
in any degree warmer. This appears contradictory at first glance, 
but it is only a repetition in another form of what occurs in every 
saucepan or tea-kettle that is boiling on a kitchen fire. When once 
the water boils, no amount of heat applied below can raise the 
temperature of the water above 212°, so long as the atmospheric 
pressure on its surface remains as usual. The heat disappears in 
doing the work of vaporisation ; the same occurs in dissociation, 
only that the latter demands 8000° instead of the 990° demanded 
for vaporisation. 

Therefore, unless I am altogether wrong, the immediate effect of 
the plunging comet would be to effect a dissociation of some portion 
of the vaporous envelope of the sun, thus producing an outward 
extension of the photosphere which would effect an enlargement of 
the visible solar disc, the boundaries of which are those of the 
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photosphere. A very ponderous comet would be necessary to 
render this enlargement at all sensible. 

But should we receive any more solar heat in consequence of 
this expansion of the photosphere and dissociation of some of the 
outer vaporous atmosphere of the sun? Wecertainly should, though 
the temperature of the photosphere remained the same. The in- 
crease would be mainly due to the thinning of the jacket, which 
restrains and limits the amount of solar radiation. ‘This thinning 
would not only allow more heat to reach us, but would increase the 
quantity or depth, though not the intensity, of solar combustion in 
the photosphere. 

The net result would be an increase of the solar reserve of 
energy, which reserve would be given out gradually in the form of 
increased radiation, raising in greater or lesser degree the mean tem- 
perature of our world and the others that are dependent on solar 
radiation. 

If I am right, the latent heat of dissociation performs in the sun 
a function analogous to that of a fly-wheel in machinery ; it takes up 
any sudden increase of power, and then gives it out gradually and 
steadily until exhausted. 

The fate of the comet itself may be discussed in my Notes for 
next month. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF COMETS. 


NE of the first questions to be considered in reference to the 

consequence of a point-blank cometary plunge into the sun 

is that of the constitution of the comet itself. Are comets mere 

bubbles of gas, “ boules de vent perdues dans la nuit étoilée ” (as 

Flammarion describes them), when far from the sun, which become 
expanded by his radiations as they approach him? 

They cannot be thus constituted, for this reason : all the gases 
with which we are acquainted expand spontaneously when free from 
pressure, and to an extent that is practically unlimited ; and there- 
fore this supposititious “ boule de vent” would spread itself throughout 
the interstellar space until it became blended in equal tenuity with the 
atmospheric matter, which, if I am right, already occupies that space ; 
and thus the comet would cease to have a separate bodily existence. 

Are they composed of discrete particles of cloud matter? This 
appears extremely probable, the probability approaching demonstra. 
tion. In the first place, such a constitution explains all their visible 
astronomical peculiarities, provided we assume that the cloud particles 
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are spread widely apart as they approach the sun. Such an out- 
spreading would occur if the solid particles were capable of giving 
off expansive vapour when heated. The intense commotion visible 
in the heads of comets as they approach the sun displays some 
such action, and the revelations of the spectroscope indicate the 
presence of solid particles mixed with hydrocarbon vapour, and 
something like cyanogen. The spectrum of a comet corresponds 
almost exactly with that of paraffin, the pearly hydrocarbon of which 
candles are now so commonly made. This may be melted, boiled, 
and distilled like water or alcohol, and, when coming over from the 
still, forms white clouds consisting of solid and liquid particles 
suspended in the midst of hydrocarbon vapour. 

Now, what would happen to a cloud of such matter in the course 
of its orbital flight while subject to perihelion volatilisation ? 

In the first place, the vapour would outspread itself in accordance 
with the universal law of gaseous diffusion, but the rate of such diffusion 
would be so much smaller than that of the orbital motion that it 
could outspread itself but little beyond the line of orbital path before 
it again passed into cooler regions of space and commenced its 
recondensation. But if in the course of this rapid flight and out- 
spreading rarefaction it encountered the resistance of even the most 
attenuated interplanetary medium (call it “luminiferous ether” if you 
please, though I believe it to be expanded air and water), this resist- 
ance would brush off a trail of the outermost portion of the vapour, 
which when condensed would still fly onward in an orbit similar to 
the original one, but somewhat retarded and contracted. _ 

Schiaparelli, without any consideration of my paraffin imaginings, 
has discovered that when the earth crosses the track of a comet we 
have showers of those fiery meteors popularly called shooting stars, 
and that they radiate from a point corresponding to where the comet 
once existed, or in other words, that: they all dive into our atmo- 
sphere from the region of the comet’s:orbit. ‘The accuracy of Schia- 
parelli’s observations has been confirmed by further research, and 
astronomers generally accept his conclusions. 

But this is not all. Here and there the rays from one and 
another of these flashing visitors have been caught in the slit of the 
spectroscope, and the best observers conclude that they display a 
hydrocarbon spectrum like that of the comets. Of course these 
momentary glimpses are not so reliable as deliberate observations, 
and their evidence must be accepted with corresponding reserve. 

It is necessary here to guard against a fallacy into which some 
have fallen, viz. the confounding of these comet-trail meteors with 
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another and a totally different class of meteors, those solid masses that 
come down upon the earth with ponderous thud and bury them- 
selves considerably in the soil. These have no connection whatever 
with the radiant showers; they come from anywhere in general, and 
nowhere in particular, and come alone. We have no record of any- 
thing solid ever falling upon the earth from any of the hundreds of 
thousands’ of the comet-trail meteors that have been observed. 
They are evidently composed of combustible matter forming only 
gaseous products. Therefore there is no reason to suppose that the 
centre of any comet is a lump or lumps of meteoric iron or any- 
thing else of similar density. An apparent concentration would be 
presented at the centre of a comet’s head if it were composed of 
equally distributed minute particles, travelling in little orbits around 
their common centre of gravity, like star clusters. 


CARBONIC ACID IN THE City. * 


XPERIMENTS have been made at various times on the com- 
position of the air of great towns as compared with that of the 
open country. The difference, indicated by chemical analysis, is 
far less than might be expected, especially as regards the proportion 
of oxygen. Neither has the proportion of carbonic acid in town 
atmospheres been found to be so much greater than in the country as 
might have been supposed, seeing that human and other animals take 
in oxygen and give out carbonic acid, while growing plants do exactly 
the opposite. Besides this, the fires and lights of the town are all 
taking away oxygen and returning it combined as carbonic acid. 

This small difference is due to that beneficent property of gases, 
their mutual inter-diffusion. They spread themselves out among each 
other as though—within certain limits—each were a vacuum to all 
the rest. But for this, every noxious emanation would remain as 
a pestiferous pool of air wherever it was formed, and being in- 
visible, we might walk into it and be suffocated or poisoned as 
fatally as when a non-swimmer walking in a fog steps into a deep 
canal. But for this, perfumes would exist only in concentrated 
patches. 

Carbonic acid gas is so dense that it may be poured from one 
vessel to another. I have frequently shown the pretty experiment of 
dropping a soap-bubble into a glass vessel containing a sufficient 
depth of the invisible gas. The bubble at first sinks a little by the 
momentum of its fall, then rises and floats on the invisible surface 
like a cork on water, 
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In spite of this density, carbonic acid does diffuse into the great 
body of the atmosphere, though less rapidly than do nitrogen and 
oxygen. Otherwise our lower main streets would be river beds down 
which streams of carbonic acid gas would ever be flowing towards 
the sea. 

Some recent experiments made by Mr. Otto Hehner on the at- 
mosphere of one of our London streets (Billiter Street), during a 
dense fog, indicate that these atmospheric abominations act some- 
how as a barrier to the ordinary diffusion of this suffocating gas. 
Instead of 4 parts in 10,000, he found from 7°78 to 10°84, accord- 
ing to the density of the fog, and that a specimen of the air taken 
in the afternoon after the fog had lifted contained but 4°77, or little 
more than the normal quantity. 

Here is another element of cost due to our barbaric methods of 
wasting coal. Every man who goes to the city to earn his daily bread 
carries with him a certain limited amount of potential vital energy 
which constitutes his earning power or money value in business. 
This potential energy is set free, or converted into actual work, by the 
oxidation of his brain tissues, if a brain-worker, or his muscular tissues, 
if a muscle-worker. The presence of very little carbonic acid checks 
this (of much annihilatesit); and thus a London fog reduces the day’s 
earnings of the whole population over and above the consumption of 
gas and other wasteful expenditure which it enforces. 

In spite of all this, and of more miseries than could be described 
in a whole volume of this Magazine, there still remain among us 
several specimens of full-grown men who maintain that our dirty 
smoky fire-holes are “ cheerful.” 


THE HEALING OF WOUNDED CRYSTALS. 


] N his “Dissertations on Subjects of Science connected with 

Natural Theology,” Lord Brougham devotes a chapter to “Zhe 
Vis Medicatrix,” or the healing power displayed in the bodies of 
animals, and, in common with the physiologists of the time (1839), 
regards it as a special action of the vital principle. “So convinced,” 
he says, “have some anatomists been by daily observation of a kind 
of active power pervading and moving the system, that some speak 
of the vital energies as if thought as well as life could be predicated 
of the parts of our system.” John Hunter, for example, “speaks 
familiarly of limbs and bones acting in disease, or when suffering 
from injuries, as if they had an intention of inflaming, and knew how 
to execute it.” 
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The most prominent facts upon which this personification of the 
vis medicatrix was founded were those of the formation of new bony 
matter, new blood vessels, and other tissues to fill up the gaps of 
wounds, fractures, and other injury. 

This selective deposition of the right material in the right place 
has been up to the present time commonly regarded as a speciality 
of living things, or a purely vital action; but some curious experi- 
ments have lately been made, showing that inorganic, or what we 
distinctively term “dead matter,” has a similar power of selective 
healing. 

If any of my readers have never made alum-crystals, they should 
at once remedy their defective education by dissolving in some boiling 
water as much of this salt as it will take up; then pouring the 
solution into a vessel containing a cinder, a small piece of coke, or 
other rough-surfaced substance, and examining the result when the 
solution has cooled without disturbance. They will find the nucleus 
encrusted by a group of alum-crystals beautifully and regularly 
formed, models of geometric perfection, as are crystals generally. 

But these beautiful forms may be marred by violence, they may 
be wounded and fractured, as may be the muscles and bones of liv- 
ing beings. Can such wounded crystals, when properly treated by 
chemical surgery, heal their wounds and regain their original sym- 
metry? If so, they are endowed with the vis medicatrix, or something 
closely corresponding to it. 

A paper was recently read at the French Academy of Science, by 
A. Loir, in which he showed that if the angles or edges of a crystal 
of alum be broken off and it then be placed in a nutritive saturated 
solution of alum, the growth of the wounded crystal proceeds more 
rapidly on the mutilated parts than on the rest, and thus its original 
form is restored. 

This is strikingly shown by feeding a wounded crystal of common 
colourless alum with a saturated solution of violet-coloured chrome- 
alum ; the original geometric form of the pale crystal is restored by 
the deposition of violet chrome-alum, and if the fractures have not 
been very deep, it is easy to see that the wounded parts have received 
a thicker reconstructive deposit than has been laid on the uninjured 
facets of the crystal. If two crystals of similar size, one mutilated 
and the other perfect, be placed in the same solution, that requiring 
to be healed receives a larger deposit than the whole one, especially 
if the wound be deep. This is provable by comparative weighing. 
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* NOTHING LIKE LEATHER.” 


AMILLE FLAMMARION, addressing the readers of his new 
periodical, Z’Astronomie, tells them and other “ citizens of 
heaven,” that “ only those who are familiar with astronomy have any 
real intellectual life, any existence in light and truth”; that “all 
others have their heads enveloped in a veil, they are but ants grovel- 
ling earnestly in the passages of their ant-hill; they may be good, 
they may help each other, they may have various enjoyments, they 
may cultivate the fine arts, succeed in business, revel in opulence, 
they may be academicians, deputies, senators, ministers, crowned 
with honours, they may be princes or kings ; but, ignorant of astronomy, 
they are only blind men, are in fact incomplete beings.” 

We naturally smile at this, and yet, if we attempt to refute the 
assertions, we shall find that, wild as they appear, they are strictly 
logical and true. We are living and moving upon one of the 
heavenly bodies like Venus or Jupiter, and yet it is a fact that the 
majority of the human inhabitants of this planet are blindly uncon- 
scious of their own position in the universe ; they really are “ citizens 
of heaven, living as foreigners in their own country.” 

Similar exclamations may be made (better in French than in Eng- 
lish) respecting the prevailing and wilful ignorance of other branches 
of science. We see around us a multitude of chemical mechanisms 
composed of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, &c., and standing 
on two legs. They believe that they are intelligent ; they undertake 
to teach, to guide and govern, their fellow chemical compounds ; they 
cram themselves with linguistic and antiquarian lore, study the outside 
doings of the past generations and distant peoples, while they wilfully 
ignore the continuous proceedings of their own inner selves, refuse 
to make themselves acquainted with the ascertained laws of those 
chemical changes which constitute the whole sum and substance of 
their own vitality and active existence. These are not merely 
“ foreigners in their own country,” but strangers in their own homes. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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Tue Ducat LIBRARIES. 


HAT the sale of the Sunderland Library should be succeeded 
by that of the Beckford Library, as it is just to call that 
superb collection of books which, descending to the Duke of 
Hamilton from the famous virtuoso of Fonthill, is now generally 
described as the Hamilton Palace Library, needs surprise nobody. 
It would be hard indeed if the right of a territorial nobleman to deal 
with his own property in the fashion adopted by his tradesmen or 
servants were disputed. So far, moreover, as regards scholarship, 
the dispersal of these princely collections is a boon. I know many 
of those who make most constant use of books, and I never heard of 
any one of their number having been able to verify a quotation at 
Hamilton Palace or at Blenheim. A few, a very few, of the Sunder- 
land treasures now rest in my own book-cases, and, apart from the 
use to which I hope they will be put, are much better cared for in 
their new home than in the old, in which they were subject to such 
influences of damp and neglect that their bindings have dropped off 
or crumbled away. Before very long I hope to see a portion of the 
Beckford volumes gracing the same modest shelves. There is, how- 
ever, one aspect of the matter that has not yet been put forward. At 
the present moment the question of the maintenance of the “ great 
houses ” is being every where discussed. If we are to have a nobility, 
its members must maintain some form of state. So long as that state 
is associated with literature and art, and is suggestive of taste and 
culture, it may commend itself to the public. The present is, how- 
ever, an ill-chosen moment for the heads of great houses to dissociate 
themselves from what is most creditable in their past. It is scarcely 
worth the while of the most conservative to struggle hard for the 
maintenance of a body of men whose sole qualification should be 
capacity to act as their own game-keepers. 


DESTRUCTION OF LIFE AND SPORT. 


N invention which reaches England from America, and has 
recently been successfully tested in Birmingham, may, if 
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generally adopted, do something to wipe off the bitterest reproach 
to which the younger members of our aristocracy have been subject. 
It consists of a pigeon made of hard clay capable of being projected 
from a trap, and of adopting movements as eccentric as those of the 
“blue rock” when seeking to escape from the gun. If those who 
at Hurlingham and other similar haunts pursue amusements which 
revolt the mass of Englishmen and degrade the nation in the eyes of 
Europe will accept this substitute in place of the living bird, they will 
at least furnish proof that cruelty is not the chief excitement in their 
pastime. I shall wait patiently to see what is done in this matter. 
Those in highest social position seek now, to a certain extent, to 
conciliate the opinion of the middle classes. If there is one thing 
more likely than another to disgust these classes, and to reconcile 
them to a vital change in methods of government, it is the fact that 
those who claim to be their leaders elect in their amusements to shock 
the moral sense of the majority. The continued maintenance of 
Hurlingham I can regard as nothing else than an outrage. 


“'THE BARGAIN WITH THE QUEEN.” 


HAVE received a communication from the Office of the Duchy 

of Lancaster, in which a correction is courteously made of a 
statement in Mr. Lucy’s article published last month under the title 
“The Bargain with the Queen.” In computing the Queen’s income 
Mr. Lucy ascribed as the contribution to the privy purse from the 
Duchy of Lancaster, during the year 1880, the sum of £78,177. 
It appears from the balance-sheet that this was the gross revenue 
of the Duchy for the year, and that the payment made for Her 
Majesty’s use to the keeper of the privy purse was only £41,000. 
The fact, therefore, is that the total income of the Queen from 
national sources (including the civil list and the Duchy of Lancaster) 
during the year 1880 was only £426,000. The gentleman who 
writes on behalf of the Chancellor of the Duchy faithfully describes 
the desire of Sylvanus Urban to be that “fair inferences should be 
drawn from truly stated premises,” and I have much pleasure in 
making this correction, which, though interesting in itself, does not, 
of course, affect the general argument of the article. An apology 
is also due to Mr. Labouchere, who, in his speech in the House of 
Commons on the 23rd of March, following with flattering fidelity the 
argument and illustrations of the article in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(the name of the magazine being, indeed, the only important item 
omitted in his reference) adopted its error, and was immediately 


corrected by Mr. Bright. * 
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A MAN IN FLAMEs. 

ERE is something which should possess an interest for Mr. 
Mattieu Williams. A person writes to a scientific journal 

to say that, on February 18, as he was out ina storm in Aberdeenshire, 
he found himself enveloped in a “sheet of pale flickering white 
light.” The light seemed to proceed from every. part of his clothes ; 
and though he turned and tried to shake off the luminosity, it still 
clung to his person. The flames disappeared only with the violence 
of the storm, having continued to invest the person for two or three 
minutes. ‘The phenomenon is believed to be analogous to “St. 
Elmo’s fire,” well known to sailors in the tropics. Other correspoi 
dents have come forward with testimony to the same effect. Heather 
in the Scottish Highlands has been seen to exhibit flames, but I 
suspect the appearance should have been termed “ luminosity” ; and 
by way of showing that North Britain is not peculiar in its fiery 
visitations, a third writer mentions that he experienced a like 
visitation of luminosity near Great Yarmouth. Now, I am not in the 
least concerned with the scientific aspect of the matter—that phase 
will probably receive attention from competent authorities. What, 
however, does strike one very forcibly is the result, say, to a supposed 
witch, that would certainly have accrued some two centuries ago, 
had she been suspected of conniving to set some respectable person 
on fire. I am afraid to say how long ago it is since the statutes 
against witchcraft were repealed, but I think I am within the mark 
when I say that it is only about one hundred and fifty years since 
the crime of conspiring with the devil was deleted from the criminal 
code of the land. Imagine the splendid “case for the prosecution” 
which the occurrence of the luminosity in Aberdeenshire or at 
Yarmouth would have afforded. I suppose at least a batch of old 
women in the neighbourhood would have been burnt with high glee 
by the popular voice—headed by the parish minister—as a fit and 
just means of renouncing the devil and all his works. Elderly ladies 
of solitary habits may feel thankful that to-day they live under a 
dispensation which has seen fit to disbelieve in their special friend- 
ship and acquaintance with the evil one. 


THE SALMON-DISEASE. 
OOD news for fishers at last !—Professor Huxley has just given 
us the first fruits of his investigations into the disease which 
for years back has caused the disciples of the gentle Izaak to bewail 
the fate of many asilver-coated denizen of Tweed and other rivers. 
The pest is a fungus—Safrolegnia by name—and a near relation 
of that which causes the potato-disease. We are told its normal 
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habitat is dead insects, and Huxley has certainly shown that it can 
be made to infect a dead fly from the salmon. From each diseased 
patch on the salmon, myriads of germs or spores pass into the water 
to attack other fishes, and thus the fell disorder continues to increase. 
Of course the only remedy is to be found in the destruction of every 
infected fish. The same policy of isolation pursued in the case of a 
small-pox patient is, in short, to be extended to the finny races; with 
this difference, that whilst we can isolate our human patients without 
necessarily killing them off, we must extinguish the piscine patients 
or want of “hospital accommodation.” Whatever be the result of 
these researches, we may at least be grateful that the energies of 
practical biology are at length beginning to be exerted on behalf of 
the fishes. Fishes as a rule are the enemies of the insects; would it 
not be a singular revenge if the dead flies prove to be the means of 
afflicting the finny races with the salmon-disease ? 


“JUMBO” AT THE ZOO. 


T is certainly by no means a common occurrence for the animals 
at the Zoo to become public characters—save, indeed, when a 
new and rare specimen, such as a gorilla, a bird-eating spider, a can- 
nibal snake, or a manatee is the attraction. But the very ordinary 
African elephant, “ an old familiar friend” of everybody, has lately 
afforded subject-matter of universal talk, and has inspired I am 
afraid to say how many leaders and notices in the public prints. 
There is decidedly more philanthropy—or shall I say national 
** Zoophily ”?—at the root of the popular excitement, than zoological 
curiosity. Mr. Barnum, of New York fame, has bought “ Jumbo,” and 
across the seas he has perforce gone. Meanwhile, the bairns are break- 
ing their hearts over the loss of the big African, who ingested their buns 
with the calmness and suavity proper to a great mind and body, and 
who bore them on his back in the matutinal and afternoon rides with 
such serene contempt for the weight of his load. I have seen 
“Jumbo” march gravely about the gardens with a load of children 
and their elders (chiefly of the nursemaid species) which would have 
filled a bus of respectable calibre. Despite his load, the big beast, 
of course, marched unconcernedly on, but with an eye—which, 
though small, is a twinkling orb—on the buns. Trotman’s stall, 
near the elephant-house, used to be the resting-place where his 
* passengers ” disembarked, and I have often wondered if the animal 
ever thought of the possibility of a raid on Trotman’s buns. The 
young person in the stall would have had nothing to say in the way of 
practical remonstrance, I suppose, if Mr. Jumbo had cleared the decks 
of everything eatable some fine morning. SYLVANUS URBAN. 





